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CHRONICLE 


Home News.—The long-expected note from the Mexi- 
can Government reached Washington on July 5, Omit- 
ting all threats to attack American forces, and all charges 
of bad faith, it contained not only an 
expression of willingness to accept 
mediation, but a plea to continue 
negotiations through diplomatic channels. The text in 
part reads: 


The United States 
and Mexico 





This Government is disposed now, as it has always been, 
to seek an immediate solution of the two points which con- 
stitute the true causes of the conflict between the two coun- 
tries, to wit: The American Government believes reasonably 
that the insecurity of its frontier is a source of difficulty, and 
the Mexican Government on its part believes that the stay 
of American troops on Mexican territory, aside from being 
a trespass on the sovereignty of Mexico, is the immediate 
cause of the conflicts. Therefore, the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops on the one hand, and the protection of the fron- 
tier on the other, are the two essential problems, the solu- 
tion of which must be the directing object of the efforts of 
both Governments. The Mexican Government is willing to 
consider in a quick and practical way, and prompted by a 
spirit of concord, the remedies which should be applied to 
the present situation. 


In conclusion Carranza assures the United States that 
his Government will “employ all efforts that may be at 
its disposal to avoid the recurrence of new incidents 
which may aggravate the situation. At the same time he 
hopes that the American Government may make efforts 
to prevent acts of its military and civil authorities on the 
frontier from causing new complications.” 

On July 7 the United States Government, through 
Secretary Lansing, replied to the First Chief’s communi- 
cation as follows: 





I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your cour- 
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teous note transmitted to me by Sefior Arredondo on the 4th 
instant, in which you refer to my notes of June 20 and June 
25, and to assure you of the sincere gratification of my Gov- 
ernment at the frank statement of the difficulties which have 
unfortunately arisen in our relations along the international 
boundary, and the unreserved expression of the desire of 
your Government to reach an adjustment of these difficulties 
on a broad and amicable basis. The same spirit of friend- 
ship and of solicitude for the continuance of cordial relations 
between our two countries inspires my Government, which 
equally desires an immediate solution of the matters of 
difference which have long vexed both Governments. 

It is especially pleasing to my Government that the de facto 
Government of Mexico is disposed to give quick as well as 
practical consideration in a spirit of concord to the remedies 
which may be applied to the existing conditions. Recipro- 
cating the same desire, the Government of the United States 
is prepared immediately to exchange views as to a practical 
plan to remove finally and prevent a recurrence of the diffi- 
culties which have been the source of the controversy. 


The note of the Mexican Government coupled with 
the American reply changed the relations between the 
two countries. There now seems to be no disposition on 
either side to appeal to mediation conferences, but rather 
an inclination to settle the questions at issue by more 
direct ways. Meanwhile some temporary arrangement 
will have to be agreed upon, as Pershing’s force is gradu- 
ally withdrawing to the border. Scarcely had the Ameri- 
can note reached Mexico City, when Carranza through 
his representative in Washington informed our Govern- 
ment that a large band of Villa outlaws had defeated the 
de facto Government’s forces. Carranza expressed the 
fear that the bandits were heading for the border. He 
suggested that our border patrol exercise special vigil- 
ance along the territory between Boquilla and Ojinaga, 
and promised that the Mexican forces would use every 
means to pursue and destroy the band of Villistas. 

On July 8, prominent officials of the Carranza 
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Government met in Mexico City to consider plans for the 
solution of the difficulties existing between the United 
States and Mexico. Two plans were proposed ; one called 
for a telegraphic conference between Washington and 
Carranza, the other was a proposal that delegates of 
both Governments meet at some town in the United 
States, preferably a summer resort, and settle the ques- 
tions at issue. While the Mexican officials were in ses- 
sion at the National Palace, Mexico City, the First Chief 
sent this circular cablegram to the leading newspapers of 
Cuba, Central and South America: 

The American people praise the conciliatory attitude of 
the Government of Mexico, and consider that the conflict, 
which was on the point of breaking out, has been settled 
definitely without smirching the dignity of Mexico. We 
shall proceed actively to reorganize Legations in Central and 
South America, with a view to bringing about closer relations 
between Spanish-American countries. 


The de facto Government has already named Ministers 
to several Latin-American countries, and the Mexican 
campaign to gain the good-will of Latin America is 
moving apace. Meantime the attitude of our Adminis- 
tration towards Carranza has called forth much severe 
criticism. Last week troops were mobilized to give him 
battle; this week the Administration signifies a desire to 
have American bankers finance his Government. United 
States Senator Catron of New Mexico crystallized 
opinion hostile to this proposal by declaring it was “the 
most insanely idiotic thing in all the swiftly changing 
policies of the Administration in regard to Mexico.” 


The War.—The German struggle for Verdun has not 
been halted by the activity of the Allies in the East and 
the Far West. For the fourth time Thiaumont has fallen 
into the hands of the Germans. The 
artillery fire continues heavy on both 
sides. Kermenshah, a Persian city of 
great military and commercial importance, captured by 
the Russians in their advance last February, has been 
recovered by the Turks as they pursued the Russians in 
their withdrawal from the Mesopotamian border and 
their Bagdad objective. No important changes have oc- 
curred in the Trentino. 

In the past week the French forces have had much 
more success in carrying forward the new Franco-British 
offensive than their allies. By the capture of Biaches 
they have come within two miles 
of their immediate objective, the Ger- 
man military base, Péronne, having 
advanced more than five miles since the beginning of the 
drive. They have been pressing the Germans back into 
the bend of the River Somme near that city ; their advance 
line now stretches along a seven-mile front from Cléry, 
on the north, to Barleux, on the south. The British ob- 
jective is probably the important railroad and highway 
center of Bapaume. Their advance line extends from 
the Ancre River, south, to Contalmaison, and west to 


Bulletin, July 3, p. 
m.-July 10, p. m. 


The Battle of 
the Somme 





Montauban and Hardecourt. There they have been held 
for the past week, save for the capture of Contalmaison, 
and Hardecourt by the strong German defense and 
counter attacks. Even should the Germans be forced to 
retreat across the River Somme the French will not be 
able to follow far, until the British shall have advanced 
to their support on the north and straightened out the 
otherwise hazardous French salient. 

The Russians continue to push their enormous offen- 
sive all along the 600-mile line from Riga to the foothills 
of the Carpathians in southern Bukowina. Around Riga 
the attack has been confined to heavy 
artillery fire by the land forces 
assisted by the Russian fleet. Fierce 
infantry fighting has been taking place in Volhynia in 
the region around Kovel. Here the Russians have suc- 
ceeded in advancing their lines about thirty miles west- 
ward from Czartoryski on the River Styr to Ugli, there 
crossing the River Stokod. From a point further north 
the Russian lines quarter-circle Kovel at a distance of 
about thirty miles to the south and west, following the 
curve of the River Stokod. In southern Galicia the 
Russians have forced back the right of General von 
Bothmer’s army five miles westward from Kolomea. 
By taking Delatin they have cut the important railroad 
line of communication running from Lemberg across the 
Carpathians into Hungary. Thus the Russian lines are 
verging toward the rear of the Austro-German forces in 
the endeavor to compel a retreat upon Lemberg. The 
fighting at Baranovitchi and Dvinsk towards the center 
of the line has also been severe. 

The British Government on July 8 published a new 
Order in Council governing, the blockade of enemy ports. 
It discontinues the operation of the Declaration of Lon- 

The British don with regard to naval warfare 
Blockade ; and further declares: 

The Deutschland 

(1.) The hostile destination required for the condemnation of 
contraband articles shall be presumed to exist until the con- 
trary is shown. 

(2.) The principle of continuous voyage or ultimate destina- 
tion shall be applicable both in cases of contraband and block- 
ade. 

(3.) A neutral vessel carrying contraband with papers indi- 
cating a neutral destination which, notwithstanding the destina- 
tion shown on the papers, proceeds to an enemy port, shall be 
liable to capture and condemnation if she is encountered before 
the end of her next voyage. 

(4.) A vessel carrying contraband shall be liable to capture 
and condemnation if the contraband, reckoned either by value, 
weight, volume or freight, forms more than half the cargo. 


The Russian 
Offensive 


Shortly after this was published the 300-foot German 
“merchant” Submarine, Deutschland, arrived at Balti- 
more after a 16 days’ voyage of some 4,000 miles from 
Kiel. She carried a 750-ton cargo of dye-stuffs and medi- 
cines worth $1,000,000. The United States Govern- 
ment Officials have pronounced the vessel to be an un- 
armed merchantman; they will next be concerned with 
the question of the effectivenes of the Britsh blockade. 
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France.—To the list of the distinguished Catholic 
generals who have rendered important services to the 
country during the war, and whose names have already 
been published in America, must be 
added the roster of the Catholic Ad- 
mirals whose fine Catholic spirit 
keeps up the best traditions of the French Navy. These 
officers are, as a body, solidly and conspicuously Catholic, 
and the service is remarkably free from the virus of 
irreligion. This is in a large measure due to the fact 
that the personnel is chiefly recruited from Brittany and 
Normandy, where the old Faith is still strong and, that 
for years the officers and men have been coming into 
close contact with the missionary, have seen him at work 
and have witnessed his courage and heroism. 

Since the war began, the names of the following ad- 
mirals have been almost constantly before the public: 
Boué de Lapeyrére, Lacaze, Dartige de Fournet, Ronarc’h, 
Merveilleux du Vignoux, Guépratte, De Bon, Le Bris, 
Chocheprat, all faithful and practical Catholics. All 
Some of them have 


The Catholic 
Admirals 


these men are distinguished officers. 
rendered to the country services which France cannot 
forget. In its latest issue Studies gives a summary of 
their work, from which these items are taken. Boué de 
Lapeyrére, who before the war enjoyed a reputation simi- 
lar to Lord Fisher’s, is largely responsible for the reor- 
ganization of /1e fleet in recent years. In spite of govern- 
mental obstacles he has ever furthered the work of the 
chaplains in the navy. The skilful manner in which La- 
caze, Boué de Lapeyrére’s successor as Minister of the 
Navy, accomplished a difficult mission in Syria, is still 
fresh in the minds of his countrymen. Dartige de Four- 
net won his honors in 1893 by the splendid part he played 
in the expedition against Siam, and later as Commander- 
in-Chief of the international squadron at Constantinople, 
during the Balkan War. Transferred from the deck of 
his ship to the trenches at Dixmude, Admiral Ronarc’h, a 
Breton, showed himself a splendid fighter terra marique. 
Before the war, he devised the system of mine-sweeping, 
now employed by the British fleet also. Guépratte com- 
manded with distinction in the Dardanelles. De Bon is 
Chief of Staff to the Admiralty. Le Bris and Choche- 
prat, both formerly successful squadron commanders, 
are now engaged in departmental duties. Merveilleux 
du Vignoux is one of the submarine experts of the coun- 
try and as Commander of the School for Naval Cadets 
gave proofs of progressive efficiency and the highest 
powers of organization. Thus it appears that Catholic 
officers form part of the very soul of the French Navy. 


Germany.— At the annual meeting of the “Association 
for Fostering German Economic Interests Abroad,” 
Professor Jastrow of the University of Berlin made the 
following significant remarks: 

Our commercial policy must protect our 
own interests. There are only two solu- 
tions to the problem that faces us. The German nation must 
work more and consume less. An annual average per capita 


Trade and Finance 





production of 300 marks ($75) gives an annual production of 
20,000,000,000 marks. If we consume 10,000,000,000 at home we 
shall be in a position to export the remaining 10,000,000,000 and 
import an equivalent in foreign products in return. 

We must not give up the international exchange of raw ma- 
terials and finished products. If we were not in a position to 
export goods we should be compelled to export men. Austria 
is one of our strongest customers, but our exports to Austria 
can hardly be much increased. Turkey and Bulgaria, too, are 
no adequate substitute for the loss of the rest of our foreign 
trade. It will be desirable to have closer commercial relations 
with Austria, but without thereby limiting our world commercial 
policy. 

Our second task is to maintain our position in world com- 
merce. The suggestions of the Paris conference are just as 
impossible of execution as the demand that we should use our 
military supremacy to influence the development of international 
commerce to our benefit. Even now our enemies are not united 
in their economic demands regarding Germany. 

World commerce is here and will continue. Immediately after 
the war there will be such a feverish hunger for raw materials 
that one will take them wherever obtainable. The question of 
raw materials can be settled in a peace protocol. The “most 
favored nation” clause must also be extended in every direction. 
This also determines our attitude toward the problem of Central 
Europe. 


At the time these statements were made, Sparkasse, 
the organ of the German savings banks, remarked that 
more saving accounts had been opened in Germany dur- 
ing the second year of the war than ever before. Sta- 
tistics from the big cities and the industrial regions alone 
indicate an increase of 288,000 accounts and a total of 
6,280,000 accounts. The excess of deposits over with- 
drawals is 2,500,000,000 marks ($625,000,000). The 
total increase in the capital of savings banks is 3,250,- 
000,000 marks ($812,500,000). 


Great Britain—David Lloyd George has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of War to succeed Lord Kitchener, 
lost on the cruiser Hampshire on June 5, and the Earl 
of Derby, late director of recruiting, 
has been named Under Secretary of 
War. Lloyd George, now in his 
fifty-second year, has had a remarkable career. Born the 
son of a poor Welsh schoolmaster, he at first aspired to 
the ministry but later took to law. In order to fit himself 
properly for the profession he studied assiduously at odd 
moments, learning Latin from the village schoolmaster 
and French from his uncle, who was a poor shoemaker. 
At twenty-two Lloyd George began practice; at twenty- 
six, in 1890, he was elected to the House of Commons, 
where he became a follower of Gladstone; in 1908 he was 
named Chancellor of the Exchequer. His first budget, 
in 1909, designed to overcome a prospective deficit of 
some £16,000,000, was held up by the House of Lords, 
but the Government appealed successfully to the country 
and the budget was finally adopted. The controversy 
over the lack of high explosive shells for the army in 
France brought on a crisis, which was adjusted by placing 
Lloyd George at the head of a new department, the Min- 
istry of Munitions, thus preparing him for his present 


The Career of 
Lloyd George 
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office. The career of this remarkable man has been 
marked by militant activity which has often involved 
him in serious difficulty, but, strangely enough, when he 
seemed most unpopular he was returned to Parliament 
by increased majorities. 

In his final article in the Economist, Francis W. Hirst, 
who, after a tenure of nine years, has just resigned the 
editorship of that paper, declared: “In my view the 
financial fabric of western Europe 
is in imminent peril, ‘and in a few 
more months it will no longer be pos- 
sible to disguise the bankrupt condition of several great 
nations.” Just how far England is involved in this judg- 
ment is not clear, but there is no apparent dearth of 
funds. Up to June 14, 1916, 39,042 widows, 83,389 chil- 
dren, and 24,059 other dependents have been awarded 
grants to the amount of $1,750,000 from the Royal Pa- 


triotic Corporation. 


Finances 


Ireland.—Further details have been published of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s scheme for provisional Home Rule for 
The following are the principal features: 

An Irish House of Commons will 
be constituted by the transfer to the 
Irish Parliament of seventy-eight 
members now sitting in the English Commons, for the 
twenty-six Home Rule counties. At present the total 
Irish representation in the Imperial House of Commons 
is 103, of which twenty-five members sit for the six 
Ulster counties, provisionally excluded from Home Rule. 
(2) Of the seventy-eight members to be transferred to 
the Irish House, seventy-six are Nationalists or Inde- 
pendents, while two are Unionists, namely, Sir Edward 
Carson and Mr. J. H. M. Campbell, Attorney-General for 
Ireland. These two members represent Trinity College, 
Dublin. They have consented to sit in the Home Rule 
Parliament. (3) Members of the Irish House of Com- 
mons will retain their seats in the English House. 
(4) Representation of the Unionist interests in the south 
and west of Ireland will be provided through the nomina- 
tion of their representatives to the Irish Senate. It is 
proposed that the Senate sit with the Irish House of 
Commons during the temporary settlement. (5) The 
temporary settlement is to continue until one year after 
the termination of the war. At that time the whole 
arrangement will come under the review of the Imperial 
Conference, which is to be held to adjust the government 
of the Empire. (6) The framework of the Irish finance 
in the Home Rule act will not be altered, but some in- 
creases will be made in the sum to be transferred to 
Irish revenues from the Imperial Treasury. (7) A new 
Lord-Lieutenant will soon be appointed as a preliminary 
to the new arrangement. 


Ireland. 


The Lloyd George 
Plan 


Japan.—A “political convention” between Japan and 
Russia was signed at Petrograd, July 3, for the purpose 
of “unifying the efforts of the two countries to maintain 





a lasting and constant peace in the 
Far East.” The two articles of the 
convention are these: 


Russo-Japanese 
Alliance 


(1.) Japan will take part in no arrangement or political 
combination directed against Russia. Russia will take part 
in no arrangement or political combination directed against 
Japan. 

(2.) In case the territorial rights or special interests in 
the Far East of one of the contracting parties, which are 
recognized by the other contracting party, are menaced, 
Japan and Russia will consult with each other on measures 
to adopt with a view to supporting or extending assistance 
for the safeguarding and defense of these rights and interests. 


When the Japanese Foreign Office was asked what 
effect the new alliance was likely to have on the integrity 
of China and on American interests in that country, the 
reply was that no danger threatens either. The conven- 
tion, which is expected to last ten years, ends the old 
rivalry between Russia and Japan and is directed of 
course against the extension of German influence in 
China. England which still has an offensive and de- 
fensive treaty with Japan, appears to regard the new 
alliance with serious misgivings. For the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty was meant to discourage Russian aspirations in 
the Far East, and when the present war is over, England 
will scarcely be able to keep Russia and Japan from 
doing as they please in China. 


Rome.—A noble address has been presented to the 
Holy Father in the name of a Committee of Danish 
ladies of the highest social and literary standing. The 
The Pope and the following passages deserve attention : 
Ladies of Denmark With profound veneration we come 

from neutral Denmark to present to 
your Holiness the expression of our respectful gratitude for 
your Holiness’s many proofs of a supernatural love of uni- 
versal peace and of pity for the violated rights of hu- 
manity. . 

Your Holiness, fully endowed from on high with calmness 
of spirit, possesses today an authoritative right to pronounce 
the just judgment of universal love on the conflicts of life 
and death, and that judgment will be echoed everywhere, 
consoling the devastated and desolated countries and con- 
demning every usurpation by the sword. 

Full of confidence, we venture to express the hope that 
God will preserve your Holiness’s strength to renew your 
intervention for the restoration of peace between Govern- 
ments and to make a fresh declaration of the sublime spirit 
of universal love for all mankind, throwing light on the most 
important question of the hour: what will be the fruit of the 
great war for the common welfare of the whole human kind? 

May that voice, which invokes Divine and human justice, 
not be silent. May it be heard above the thunder of the 
cannon, sustaining the hope and courage of the terrified 
human race, and the conviction of the legitimate and equal 
rights of the autonomy of peoples, the inviolable rights of 
all humanity, and bringing the general conflict to an end in 
a way worthy of God and man. 


Cardimal Gasparri, Cardinal-Secretary of State, replied 
in the name of the Holy Father who had been deeply 
touched by these sentiments, thanking the ladies for their 
remarkable address. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





A Solution for the Boy Problem. 


HE Catholic press has frequently urged the necessity 
of a Catholic organization with branches through- 
out the country that would maintain club-houses where 


Catholic boys and young men could meet in social inter- . 


course and learn to take an interest in one another’s wel- 
fare, where libraries, gymnasiums and other means of 
mental and physical betterment could be found. For the 
purpose of effecting such an organization the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies has maintained a com- 
mittee, but no plan has as yet been presented nor has 
any definite concerted action been taken by those inter- 
ested. Yet the need of such a society is so obvious and 
has been expounded so often that it requires no argu- 
ment. 

There are too many Catholic societies having the same 
or nearly the same objects, but the Young Men’s Insti- 
tute is the only one, national in scope, that has for its 
purpose the betterment of Catholic young men and 
which in addition has for many years actually attained, 
so far as its means allow, the very objects above men- 
tioned. 

The Young Men’s Institute, or the Y. M. L., as it is 
generally called, was organized as a parish club in San 
Francisco, in March, 1883, by a few young men, but its 
principles appealed so strongly to Catholic young men 
elsewhere that branches or councils were rapidly insti- 
tuted throughout the State of California, and thence 
east to the Central States, until today it has councils ex- 
tending from Scranton to the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands, and from Mobile, Alabama, to Ladysmith, Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

The Y. M. I. is a Catholic fraternal society having 
for its particular object, besides mutual aid and benevo- 
lence, the moral, social, intellectual and physical improve- 
ment of its members together with the proper develop- 
ment of sentiments of devotion to the Church and loyalty 
to the Country, in accordance with its motto, Pro Deo, 
Pro Patria, For God and For Country. 

For the purpose of carrying out these objects the 
subordinate councils or branches are expected to main- 
tain, to the extent their finances will permit, club-houses 
or club-rooms for such innocent social pleasures as may 
be deemed most expedient. Thus they provide, wherever 
possible, gymnasiums equipped with proper gymnastic 
paraphernalia, where basket-ball, hand-ball, indoor base- 
ball and other athletic games can be taught and played; 
libraries of useful books, current magazines and news- 
papers ; tennis courts, and games of less strenuous amuse- 
ment, such as billiards, etc. Where possible, an instruc- 
tor in physical culture is engaged to teach regular classes 
devoted to physical improvement, and in many places 
regular educational classes are maintained for the teach- 





ing of branches ordinarily taught in the schools; lastly, 
provision is made for lectures, addresses, and debates and 
discussions on timely topics. The councils also have em- 
ployment committees to seek employment under proper 
influences for members out of work; in addition a great 
number of councils maintain sick and death benefits for 
the protection of their members, although the sick and 
death benefit features are entirely optional with the 
subordinate councils and have no connection with the 
governing body. 

The Institute is very democratic, and extends as warm 
a welcome to the man whose hands. are hardened by 
daily toil as it does to those who come from the more 
influential classes. But from the one as well as from the 
other, it demands that his character be clean and above 
reproach, and that he be a practical, and not merely a 
nominal, Catholic; for it believes that it would be a fatal 
mistake to swell its ranks by lowering its standard of 
membership. 

For the purpose of a more accessible government the 
councils are divided into two Grand Council Jurisdictions, 
the Atlantic, comprising all States east of the Mississippi 
River and those immediately adjoining on the west, and 
the Pacific, comprising all the other States, Western 
Canada and the Islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

The uniformity of its laws is maintained by a National 
Constitution which can be changed only by its National 
Conference Committee composed of representatives from 
each of the Grand Council Jurisdictions. In this way 
the councils in each group can keep in closer touch with 
one another and the central governing body, and each 
council can be represented directly in convention without 
too great an expense. Each Grand Council maintains a 
monthly publication which is sent direct to the home of 
every member and in which are chronicled the happenings 
of the various councils, 

On reaching the age of eighteen years young men are 
permitted to become members, although in the Atlantic 
Jurisdiction any subordinate council may, with the con- 
sent of the Board of Grand Directors, lower the mini- 
mum age limit to sixteen years. 

Each Grand Council holds regular conventions to 
which the subordinate councils send delegates in propor- 
tion to their membership, every council however, having 
some representation. These conventions act as a stimu- 
lus to the attending delegates, who return to their re- 
spective councils charged with fresh enthusiasm and zeal, 
the result of contact with zealous members from other 
parts of the country, and enriched by many new ideas the 
fruit of the inevitable interchange of views. 

It is seen from the foregoing that the Y. M. I. does 
in fact already possess all the features to be sought for 
in the desired National Catholic organization, or so near- 
ly so as to be easily susceptible of whatever change may 
be necessary to use the society as a basis for the forma- 
tion of a splendid national society for the Catholic young 
man, with branches in every part of the country. To 
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succeed in this task requires the cooperation of the 
Church and the active support of the Catholic press and 
laity, together with the financial resources necessary to 
carry on an extensive plan of organization work. More, 
however, than money is needed the awakening of Catho- 
lic parents to the realization of the great benefit to their 
children of membership in a Catholic organization of 
this character. 

There are a great many local and parish clubs in vari- 
ous parts of the country working independently, and 
while some of them may have an alliance or federation 
with other clubs somewhat similar in character, their 
work must often be ineffective and inferior, because they 
lack the great strength of unity which would result from 
all clubs for Catholic young men being a part of one 
great organization with the same objects and purposes 
and working under one central power or government. It 
is for the most part hardly possible for these isolated 
parish clubs to be of any benefit except each in its own 
particular parish, so that any member changing his resi- 
dence no longer receives benefit. On the other hand, if 
all these clubs were bound together in a national body, 
a member could not only easily be transferred from one 
to another, but the stronger would be able‘to help the 
weaker to the great advantage of all. 

It is essential to the success of such a society that it 
be composed of the united strength of all the Catholic 
young men of the country. There should be but one 
such organization, and since the Young Men’s Institute, 
for many years in existence, has all the qualifications re- 
quired, we feel that it should be extended and built up 
with the help of our Catholic people so that it may have 
a branch in every city in our country. 

Rosert Burke. 


Through a Glass Darkly. 


FTER all how little we know about our next-door 
neighbor! The slum-worker and the college pro- 

fessor have mapped every cove and headland in the lives 
of the poor, the unfortunate and the criminal, and the 
Socialist and scandal-monger can have left few uncharted 
rocks in the waters made glad by the rich, the mighty 
and the holy. And yet how slight is our knowledge of 
the lives of any class outside our own coterie. On one 
side, as the net result of all the research, do we not con- 
jure up a picture of a frightful mass of dirt and pain and 
misery and sin; on the other have we not a vision of a 
vast amount of joy and freedom and luxury and happi- 


ness? “Blessed are ye poor; for yours is the Kingdom 


of God” has not wholly convinced the rich; “How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God” is still doubted by the poor. Why could not Christ 
have suited His dicta to the convictions of humanity; or 
can it be that men must be humble? 

Which one among us, being rich, can possibly have an 
adequate understanding of the poor? 


The rich man 





leaves his well-kept bed, let us say at half after seven, 
steps out on the soft pile of a Daghestan rug, encases 
his feet in lamb’s-wool slippers, stretches out his arms. 
and luxuriously yawns for a spell, trips into his dressing 
room and revels in the delicious bath saturated with 
orris-root, rubs a pink glow into his flesh with a Turkish 
towel, inhales a few puffs from a cigarette, shaves before 
his triplex mirror, or if ultra-fashionable has the shaving, 
and much beside, done for him by his man, arrays him- 
self in his fine linen and morning dress, and after a 
vigorous polishing of nails, a struggle to lay properly a 
wayward wisp of hair, and much other fine detail of a 
gentleman’s toilet, he is ready to step into the sunshine 
of a pleasant breakfast-room to find the morning paper 
at his plate and to devour the news of the latest scandal, 
the while his eggs and toast and coffee find a comfortable 
berth within his satisfied stomach. After breakfast he 
is ready for a drive in his limousine to a well-appointed 
office, where a few hours are spent in observing a sten- 
ographer dispose of a heap of mail, and in consulting 
with his manager as to the course of more or less im- 
portant affairs. Then at three he is in trim for a run 
to the country club for a weak game of golf, followed by 
a sponge-down, a change to evening clothes, dinner at a 
downtown club and the opera afterward; thence after a 
light lunch, back to the comfortable mattress whence he 
set out in the morning. There are deviations from this 
program, else where would be the spice to life? (Cn the 
whole, though, it is a fair outline of the daily routine of 
a large number of the rich. Is it reasonable to think that 
such men can have a realization of poverty or work? 
Michael Maguire is a wiry son of an Irish immigrant 
father. He has turned fifty, and he looks it. His face 
is weathered, his hands calloused. His home is a dreary 
cottage set down in a squalid city street. Michael in his 
youth mastered in a way what are called the “rudiments,” 
and then he went to work. He has been working ever 
since, pounding the heads of red-hot rivets with a tre- 
mendous hammer, and he will be at work pounding away 
until Azrael finally stays his arm. Michael’s alarm-clock 
has cut loose promptly at 5.45 every morning, except 
Sundays, for thirty-three years, and Michael has always. 
stretched wearily and rolled out of his creaky bed at the 
call of the faithful timepiece. His cheap cotton socks, 
heavy brogans and grimy trousers are hastily donned, a 
dash of cold water from an enamel-ware basin is splashed 
over his neck and face, he kneels for an Our Father and. 
Hail Mary, perhaps takes a pull at the old cob-pipe, and 
at 6.15 is seated in the kitchen with the “old woman” 
for a breakfast of flap-jacks; fried potatoes, corn-beef 
hash and a cup of strong coffee. Then there is a hasty 
peep into the boys’ room and the girls’ room and a kiss 
for each of the seven bairns, and with a wave of the hand 
to the wife he is off with his dinner-pail to take the car 
to the shops. If luck be on his side he will have a quar- 
ter of an hour before the last whistle to chat with the 
boys, and then for the hammer and pound, pound, pound 
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until noon. How he enjoys the nooning, the thick piece 
of ham buried in mustard, a hardboiled egg or two, a big 
gob of cheese, a half-circle of blackberry pie, and, to wash 
it all down, a quart of cold coffee, and then the cob-pipe 
again and a half-hour of banter and joking and gossip 
with the boys, and the last whistle at one o'clock; then 
pound, pound, pound until five o’clock. Home again at 
six, a wash and a clean shirt and a fresh suit, a supper 
of boiled brisket and cabbage and potatoes with their 
jackets on, with perhaps a huge dill pickle, a piece of 
cake, a plate of stewed peaches and perhaps, but keep 
it from the “unco’ guid,” instead of the pious coffee, a 
brimming quart of draught beer. Then he sits in judg- 
ment on little Tim’s trouble with his school-fellows; 
hears Mary’s spelling, rocks Jim’s fevered head in his 
mighty arms until the curtains drop over: the weary eyes 
and one little soul is in dreamland. Then a walk with 
mother to ask if Mary O’Brien is better today; home 
again, family prayers, little ones tucked away, and 
Michael is back on the lumpy mattress, walking in green 
pastures by pleasant brooks in that land of sleep where 
no one can be his master. 

Sunrise and morning star and good Father Kelly on 
his knees for an hour of meditation on the happiness of 
heaven. A few moments reading of Thomas a Kempis, 
then a holy half-hour at the altar with the Redeemer in 
his anointed hands and Heaven in his pure heart, an 
ecstatic twenty-minutes of thanksgiving, a cup of coffee, 
a piece of toast, and then a round of calls among the 
sick and the poor and those that are “weary of sin.” 
Perhaps a baptism, perhaps a marriage, perhaps a burial, 
then to the school and the busy hive of children. Then 
with the builder to consult about the new tower, then 
“the butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker” each 
follows in the spare moments between canonical hours. 
Then “sunset and evening star” and a frugal diriner, a 
black cigar, a half-hour’s reading, evening prayer and 
dreamless rest after a day of happy work. How must 
the wild world with its sin and its sorrow, its fever and 
its passion, present itself to the tranquil soul walking 
in the presence of God and showering benediction along 
his pathway? How will he value the flinty hardness and 
dryness of the soul that has never known or loved “the 
beauty of God’s house and the place of the habitation of 
His glory”? The grace of his vocation and of his stain- 
less life will do much to make his judgment true, but it 
will at best be far from infallible. 

Jack Green was born in the slums of a slum father 
and, what is infinitely worse, a slum mother. Tobacco 
smoke and fumes of cheap whisky were in his nostrils 
from birth. Blasphemy and coarse words were in his 
ear from infancy, lying and indecency were on his torigue 
since he began to lisp. Sorrow and misery were his por- 
tion from the cradle. Kindness and encouragement were 
unheard of formulas in his youth. Heaven and hell and 
judgment were no part of the language spoken in his set. 
Nourishment and raiment and amusement were secured 





by him in much the same way as these necessaries were 
filched by his skulking dog. Prayer, the Sacraments, 
pardon or forgiveness might be parts of an aeroplane for 
all he knew. Life was just one skirmish for food and 
shelter with a cul-de-sac at the end in so far as Jack 
Green could get any handle to it at all. What wonder 
that Jack landed in the penitentiary, after knocking a 
bank cashier on the head? And now in his cell, after 
years of lock-step and striped clothes and monotonous 
hammering on leather straps in the harness shop with 
no result to him, and association with all manner of de- 
pravity, and occasional experience of the straight-jacket, 
what an interesting caricature must be Jack’s conception 
of dear Father Kelly, granting that Jack has sufficient 
mentality left to piece together even a caricature. 

Such is the outlook of the multitudinous grades of life 
upon one another. Youth regards age quizzically through 
the morning mists ; age forgets the shimmery castles built 
by youth; the strong over-ride the weak, not realizing 
the cruelty ; the weak over-estimate the mastery of mus- 
cle; beauty sneers at wrinkles; deformity discovers in 
the Apollo Belvedere a fairness that is not there; wealth 
thinks it cannot abide dirt; poverty sees charm where 
the inside of the platter is unclean. 

Is there then no certainty in the estimates we make of 
our kind? There is not. “Now we see through a glass 
in a dark manner.” Perhaps the glass through which 
we observe our fellows has many flaws and is affected 
by all manner of cross currents and variations of tem- 
perament, At best we get a confused image. Michael 
Maguire cannot see through it the weight of convention 
hanging about the neck of the exquisite. He does not 
understand riches. The rich, in turn, have no real ap- 
preciation of the contentment in the workingman’s home 
in spite of the cabbage smells. Father Kelly with all 
his holy meditation can hardly value at its true worth 
poor Jack Green’s storm-beaten spirit, and forlorn Jack, 
what an amusing daub would be his vision of Father 
Kelly’s spiritually well-groomed soul. 

Happily though, “there remain faith, hope, charity, 
these three; but the greatest of these is charity.” With 
charity in the heart how envious the rich man will be of 
Michael Maguire; how will Michael sigh over the fet- 
ters binding the weary rich; Father Kelly will see how 
dear to God, and perhaps how clean, is the misshapen 
soul of Jack Green; and in Jack’s eye will be a pleasant 
image of the delectable garden enclosed within the walls 
of Father Kelly’s bulk of flesh. Charity, not knowledge, 
is the bridge between the classes of mankind. We may 
measure every mouthful consumed by the poor, weigh 
every luxury enjoyed by the rich, dissect to its ultimate 
origin every motive of the criminal, trace to the scourge 
and unwearied hours of prayer the sweetness of the 
blessed soul, but never will balance, or rule, or scalpel, 
or syllogism bring real understanding of our fellow-man 
without charity; with it we will know, here and here- 
after, even as we are known. M. J. Rrorpan. 
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The Glorious Fourth in a Convent. 


- he all began with Father Gorman who knows his 
Brooklyn as Boz knew London. I was going to 
say that he knows Brooklyn’s seamy side, but on reflec- 
tion—a habit in which I occasionally indulge—I conclude 
that the objects of his cognition, do not constitute a 
seamy side. He is at home with outcasts, with people 
as poor as the Son of Mary at Bethlehem, At present 
he is trying to induce somebody to give him a street car 
to take a crowd of mothers and babies on weekly trips 
to some place near Coney Island. Not from what he 
says, but from what he does, I gather that he goes about 
to assure the outcast that he has a friend, to lift to re- 
spectability the down and out, and to add a little more 
happiness to the lives of the poor. Please note my nice 
use of words. I say “more happiness,” because I abomi- 
nate the modern theory that the poor cannot be happy. 
Along with priests and Sisters they are the only really 
happy people that I know; that is, if they are truly poor, 
and not merely persons afflicted with a perennial griev- 
ance against all that is. This is not poverty, but a kind 
of wrongheadedness, that has no more connection with 
poverty than baldness has with wisdom. 

These remarks constitute, as your keenness has doubt- 
less perceived, a digression. To resume. When, all un- 
mindful of the ubiquitous wire-tapper, Father Gorman 
telephoned me, “Be sure to come over on the night of 
the ‘Fourth,’ for we are going to have something very 
fine,” I inscribed a vow on all my mental tablets, that 
the night of the “Fourth” would find me “somewhere in 
Brooklyn,” for a purpose not very clear. But I felt sure 
that it would be something very fine, as Father Gorman 
had announced, and also something very unusual. 

And it was. Any exhibition built on a foundation of 
music, secular and sacred, the drama, and the choicest 
thought of the artist in pyrotechnics, is bound to be 
very fine, or at least spectacular. It was unusual be- 
cause it was displayed, music, tableaux, fireworks and 
all, on the lawn of a Convent; and that lawn, as I am 
a sinner, no other than the lawn of the Convent of the 
House of the Good Shepherd. 

And the actors? You would have thought them mere 
children, so unaffected were they, so intent, each of them, 
on doing her part well in the simple songs and tableaux, 
so obviously pleased and grateful for the applause of the 
audience. Perhaps in all truth, they were even as those 
little ones whom the Lord Christ bids us imitate, if we 
hope to find Him after our tired pilgrimage, in the fields 
of heaven with the children and the Angels. The world 
calls these revelers, “inmates of the Good Shepherd,” 
a name touched with pity and contempt. But I 
have an idea that Our Lord calls them by another name, 
and that He finds in many, a heart curiously like the 
trustful, loving heart of a child. They have walked the 
hard ways of the world, and have passed through the 
waters of great tribulation; but now they are children 





very dear to His Heart, for once dead, they have been 
born again in His great love. 

As children, then, I looked on them, as they went from 
song to song. Truly this great metropolis is a desert 
through which the Shepherd of Souls walks, and from 
which He often returns with saddened eyes and empty 
arms. But here, at the edge of this City of the Dread- 
ful Night, are many souls, won back by His pleading; 
yet, at first, I could hardly look at these returned wan- 
derers, singing on the lawn of their Convent home. For 
all her beautiful story, to most of us, Magdalen is a 
name of mingled joy and pain. Why, I do not know. 
Perhaps the reason is that when we think of our mothers 
and sisters, and the perfect type of sweet and noble 
womanhood given us in our Blessed Mother, desecra- 
tion seems simple and utter horror without remedy. But 
it is not se. For many, the desecration has 
been a felix culpa. Out of these marred and 
broken stones, the Holy Spirit has rebuilt the temple 
of God. We forget that when Innocence was hanged 
upon a bitter tree for our sins, Magdalen the sinner, 
spoke broken words of comfort to her who had first 
caught His baby smile at Bethlehem. So near, too, was 
she to the Saviour, that even as in the house of Simon, 
she had bedewed His feet with her tears, so now the 
crimson tide flowed down upon her pitying hands; so 
near that through her tears she saw His messenger, 
death, snatch the light from His Divine eyes, and waken 
His mangled limbs to a last shudder of agony, as He 
gave up the ghost. And now daily is Christ immolated 
upon our altars, and daily in imitation of her, do Mag- 
dalen’s sisters kneel at the Sacrifice, happier than their 
prototype on Calvary, to receive Him into their 
Hearts. 

But in the background of this simple entertainment 
given’by the children of the Good Shepherd, was a princi- 
ple of Catholic practice, deep and true and fine, and so 
sincere that to the world at large, it must seem to con- 
tain an element of incongruity. Did you ever, for in- 
stance, see a “Consecrate” explode a torpedo quite near a 
spectator’s toes, or toss a sizzling firecracker into the air? 
One does not expect these children, whose lives are so 
largely made up of penance and prayer, to array them- 
selves in Japanese costumes for a bit of opera, reminis- 
cent of “The Mikado”; and it is a strange sight, indeed, 
to witness Children of Mary sending up balloons. And 
after a time, what with explosions of fire-crackers, and 
whizzing of pin-wheels, and triumphant concussions of 
fountains of fire, and the crack of sky-rockets, and a 
dense cloud of smoke hanging over the audience, the 
scene on the lawn bore a vivid resemblance to the storm- 
ing of Verdun. Yet in reality there is not a trace of 
incongruity in this Fourth of July celebration on the 
lawn of a Convent. What has come to be known as 
puritanism is almost an antithesis of the Catholic spirit, 
a spirit that has never looked askance on cakes in mod- 
eration, or a sober cup of ale. St. Ignatius liked laugh- 
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ter in his sons, and St. Teresa once commended a nun 
who was wont to compose jokes for the merriment of 
the community. It was the dour Endecott who, it is said, 
cut the cross from the -flag of England and set 
the ringleted merrymakers in the stocks, while his 
Puritan brethren anathematized plum-pudding, Christ- 
mas and the Master of the Revels, as Popish mummery. 
But it was Christ who took the children into His blessed 
arms, and made the marriage feast at Cana happier by 
His gentle presence and His unexpected gift of 
wine. 

The Church knows human nature, its needs as well as 
its possibilities for holiness. Her practice reflects her 
knowledge, and makes her Saints pleasant as well as 
good. The holiest people are usually the happiest and 
the kindest. I never heard of a gloomy, bitter Saint. 
Gloom and bitterness are the fruits of sin and error. 
The world’s rigidi Catones are unbending because they 
do not understand human nature, and because they do 
not understand, they neither love nor trust any but 
themselves and their sour works. They can never sym- 
pathize with St. Paul’s “rejoice, rejoice always,” and 
even the gentle Faber once compared their happiest 
psalm-singing to the despairing wail of demons. St. 
James counsels singing as a remedy against 
sadness. I do not think that he meant a dirge, nor 
always, a hymn, nor a psalm, sung featly through the 
nose; although no exegete, I incline to the opinion that 
he would not forbid “Dixie” or “The Star Spangled 
Banner” did these venerable anthems serve the desired 
purpose. And St. Paul, a very human, likable Saint, 
one who never seemed to tire of asking about his friends, 
who yearned to meet them and wept at parting, shows 
his spirit in these matters when, after the storm at sea, 
he began to urge his fellow-passengers to take their 
breakfast “for their health’s sake.” 

The Church in her practice is human, even as Christ, 
her Master; she understands the needs of human kind. 
No one ever loved man so much as Christ who under- 
stood him best. No simple, human joy was ever lessened 
by His sacred presence. I cannot believe that He stilled 
the laughter of the little children whom He took into 
His arms, or that when He walked among men, .He 
brought anything but a quickened happiness to those 
He met. “I have compassion on the multitude,” He 
said, and worked a miracle that they might not go away 
hungry. And when His inspired biographer would tell 
of the wonders of these years, he did not draw the pic- 
ture of the Lion of Judah ruling sad hearts under a 
cloud of gloom. Indeed the sweetest life-story ever 
penned, was epitomized in five precious words: “He 
went about doing good.” It was this spirit that prompted 
the Fourth of July celebration for the children of the 
Brooklyn House of the Good Shepherd, where white- 
clad nuns perpetuate the sweet spirit of the Master, 
making hearts light with the joy of the children of God. 

Paut L. BLaAKELy, s.J. 





An Open Letter to a Spiritist 


S IR,—You have doubtless heard’ the story of the 
J lawyer whose principal occupation was sending 
postal money orders to the spirits of the departed. I do 
not know how the incident impressed you at the time, 
but it set me thinking, I remember, about a number of 
problems raised by the case, independent of the legal 
problem of the ownership of the moneys thus dispatched. 
The, question that I asked myself was this: Why are 
these spiritist manifestations so grotesque, so incred- 
ible to reasonable men, so provocative of laughter rather 
than reverence? 

It is not, as your dexterous rationalist will at once 
affirm, because all dealings with the supernatural have 
become incredible to men. From the beginning of time, 
as far as recorded history goes back, the mass of men have 
believed that a supernatural world existed and that the 
manifestations of that world sometimes, so to speak, 
broke into our world of sense. Nor has this belief been 
confined to the ignorant and the unskilled in investiga- 
tion. Many of the most powerful, many of the most 
carefully trained, many of the most skeptical intellects 
have held and still hold it. This does not, of course, 
prove it to be true, but it does prove it not to be so pre- 
posterously silly that an ordinary man laughs at the mere 
sentiment of it. 

Moreover, ordinary men do not naturally laugh at such 
things. Take a typical modern man who has practically 
ceased to believe altogether in the supernatural. Tell 
him of a sick person healed at Lourdes or at the shrine 
of St. Catherine of Sienna, tell him of a case of diabolic 
possession, tell him even of the weird things wrought 
by Indian fakirs ; he may be and probably will be incredu- 
lous, but he will not be simply derisive. He will perhaps 
call it simply a legend, but as a legend it will move him. 
And it will not move him to mere ridicule; it will move 
him more likely to reverence, perhaps to regret for his 
own incapacity to believe. Anyhow, he will not treat it 
as he treats, for instance, the stories of the deceased 
“Dr. Reeves” and his appetite for “flimsies,” which even 
death could not satiate. 

No: I am convinced that one must dig deeper into the 
philosophy of the business to find the real root of that 
curious element of absurdity in such modern spiritism 
as you profess. 

I think that the root of it will be found in your view 
of death, a view that can easily be made to sound plaus- 
ible and even impressive, but is at bottom so inhuman 
that its consequences must needs turn out altogether 
incongruous with human sentiment. 

I have often heard your prophets speak on the subject. 
They will not speak of death at all. They call it “pass- 
ing over” or some such thing. “It is just going out of 
one room into another,” they say, and we are assured 
that the departed are in no way affected by their transla- 
tion, but remain just the same kind of futile people that 
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they were when on this earth. Similarly, I note that in 
the very case of which I have spoken the lawyer spoke 
of “opposition spirits,’ and when asked whether he 
meant evil spirits answered that he was not allowed to 
use that word. Apparently we are to conclude that in 
the next world there is an “official opposition” and that 
it must be spoken of with decent courtesy and according 
to the traditional rules of procedure. 

But to return to the subject of death. Your view is 
that death makes no difference. The view of mankind is 
that it makes all the difference. On that at least Chris- 
tian and pagan, Mahometan and agnostic, are agreed. 

There are two ways of looking at death that are nat- 
ural to man and appeal at once to his instincts. One is 
the simple pagan view that death is the terrible price we 
pay for life, that its presence is the shadow falling on all 
our joys, and that its outcome is nothingness. So terribly 
real is this view that the great unbelievers, ancient and 
modern, who have felt it, cannot fail to rise to nobility 
when they speak of it. “Sunt lachrime rerum,” said 
Vergil, “et mentem mortalia tangunt.” “Is it possible 
to believe of anyone,” exclaims Huxley, “who has stood 
with his dead before the abyss of the eternal, that he has 
never had a thought beyond negative criticism?” 
“Where God has bound for a token,” said Swinburne, 
“the darkness that maketh afraid.” There is a monu- 
ment in the Pére Lachaise cemetery in Paris that has 


exactly caught this note of reverent despair. That 
thought at least is real; that at least is human. 
Yet with that thought comes another thought. Is it 


possible that this dreadful thing is a veil for something 
more dreadful and yet more beautiful? Does this black 
climax of human life which seems the end of all think- 
able things mean the beginning of things unthinkable? 
Since the beginning of time men have had that thought 
also. Some of us not only have it but feel certain that 
it corresponds to a reality. 

But note this well. If there is a light beyond the 
grave, the unanimous instinct of mankind will feel that 
the light must be as astounding as that astounding dark- 
ness. If the tragedy of death is to turn out after all a 
comedy, it must be a Divine Comedy like Dante’s. It 
must not be a three-act farce with impecunious ghosts 
on the look-out for postal money orders, or with disem- 
bodied ladies and gentlemen getting surely unnecessary 
physical exercise throwing tables and chairs round the 
room. Men may easily be made to feel death as terrible. 
Men may by a violent revelation be made to feel death 
as glorious. But no man that is born of woman can 
possibly be made to feel it as unimportant. 

“Just passing from oné room to another.” No: it will 
Something in our bones cries out that it is not 


not do. 
that.. 

“Sunt lachrime rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 
That is real and human; that really does touch the heart. 
And this also is real and human. 
heart :— 


This also touches the 





“I heard a voice from heaven say: Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord.” 
But a “Dr. Reeves” and his miscarried postal money 
orders? No, no! Believe me, 
Your obedient servant, 
A, L. WELL¥ForD. 


Uncle Sam Sighs 


CLASH across the Rio Grande, at a little place called Car- 
rizal, and the war clouds loomed dark against American 
skies. Uncle Sam sounded the call to arms, and the telephone 
tinkled in office buildings and homes, calling the citizen soldiery 
from civil life to camp and field. No praise can be too strong 
for the National Guardsmen. Often at great personal sacritice 
they answered “Ready!” to the Nation’s cry for the mobilization 
of the militia. They proved they were not too proud to fight. 
They were not too pleasure-loving or business-interested to 
blend their individual interests into the paramount interest, and 
face the heat of a Texas summer, or the more unpleasant busi- 
ness that might await them on the other side of the international 
boundary-line. No finer spirit was ever shown in a nation’s 
crisis. 

You would think Uncle Sam would cheer at this. He did. 
But he sighed when he reflected on the system whereby his citi- 
zen soldiers were forced to give expression to their soldier- 
spirit. Unfortunately the militia system did not prove itself 
equal to the emergency that arose over night. The men were 
willing but they were not ready. Here is the story, clear as 
summer sunlight, whose first chapter was Carrizal. Ten days 
after the orders to mobilize, a nation of one hundred million 
people was able to start only a few more than fifteen thousand 
troops to the Mexican border for patrol duty and possible war. 
Not one fighting unit of the departing troops was in real war 
form, properly equipped and thoroughly trained. A visit to 
Governor’s Island, headquarters of the Department of the East, 
will furnish the inquirer ample proof of this statement. On 
the desks of the staff officers there you will find dozens upon 
dozens of telegrams, and endless memoranda of revoked orders. 
All the skill and labor of General Wood’s staff, all the energy 
and good spirit of militia staffs and commanders were not 
strong enough to make up for the defects of the militia system 
that was put to the emergency test in this summer of 1916. 

This was the situation: General Funston called for troops. 
The State Governors were ordered to “rush the militia to the 
border.” They did their best. The railroads were suddenly 
called upon to do the impossible. The rush to the border was 
a painful delay, marked by confusion everywhere. The railroads 
could not gather together a sufficient supply of rolling stock at 
short notice, the State Governments had not supplied their 
troops with sufficient field equipment, there was a shortage of 
horses and mules. The truth is 98 has come again. Commands 
that ought to move find something missing and cannot move. 
Supplies that were expected to arrive at a certain time are still 
expected ; trains due at a certain place are not there. This is how 
1,000,000 volunteers, who, according to the “Great Commoner,” 
were to spring to the nation’s defense within twenty-four hours, 
really mobilized. Are we prepared? What would have hap- 
pened if the black speck on the horizon had been a big war- 
cloud? What if the call had been for the mobilization: of two 
hundred thousand men to withstand the invasion of a well- 
trained army? It is not pleasant to think about. Yet every 
true American should think about it, after this fearful lesson in 
unpreparedness. 

The men best fitted to discuss the situation, the officers of the 
regular army, declare that not half of the militia force of one 
hundred and twenty thousand men will be of military value for 
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at least six months! It brings to mind the statement of General 
Wood before the House Committee on Military Affairs, given on 
January 27, 1916: 


The militia has done all that officers and men can do 
under a rotten system. I am not criticizing them at all. 
The militia has 130,000 officers and men enrolled. But 
when I say they can turn out 60,000 men in fairly good 
condition, I think I have stated the limit. You might 
—_ out more, but they would be untrained and of little 
value. 


It is the system that is at fault, according to the same au- 
thority, not the men of the Guard. Over at Governor’s Island, 
the other day, General Wood said to a New York Sun reporter: 


I have nothing but praise for the officers and men of 
the National Guard. Their spirit and their training are 
admirable. Theirs is not the fault for the deplorable de- 
lay in the mobilization. The system in vogue in the 
militia throughout the country is to blame. . 

This system left the men short of the necessary equip- 
ment. In many armories, for instance, it was not per- 
missiblé to store the extra equipment, because the build- 
ings are not fireproof. 

This system left the men short of horses. Manifestly it is 
impossible to go into the market on a few days’ notice 
and pick up 5,000 trained cavalry and artillery horses. 
Green horses destroy the efficiency of an organization 
just as certainly as green men do. 


It is very generally conceded that New York’s militiamen are 
among the best trained, if not the very best trained, in the coun- 
try. How smoothly did the system work that was to get them 
under way for the Rio Grande? Instance the departure of the 
Seventh, “the crack regiment” of the metropolis. It was to move 
at two o'clock, one fair June day. At the time set for its leav- 
ing, several packing cases of shoes were unloaded at the armory 
gate. The report was given out that regulation shoes had not 
been given to the men. Meanwhile the soldiers’ relatives were 
crowding around the armory to say good-by. Final orders 
came from Governor’s Island for the Seventh to entrain at 
seven o’clock. But the distribution of shoes had not been fin- 
ished, in fact examining and mustering in of the men was just 
completed at that hour. So blame for delay was put on the 


railroads. “The delay is due to car shortage,” said the military 
authorities. “There never has been a car shortage,” replied the 
railroads. “The Pullman Company could not supply cars for 


all the soldiers, but there were coaches enough for all. The 
order for cars was not received till late yesterday, and it was 
physically impossible to mobilize them until this morning.” By 
the by, there are only, about six hundred tourist sleepers in the 
land, scattered everywhere from Virginia to California. Re- 
sponsibility was shifted from the military to the railroad, and 
back again to the military. Blythe calls it “passing the buck,” in 
speaking of the cardinal sin of politics. Had hostile fleets con- 
trolled our waterways, with well-laden transports in their wake, 
“passing the buck,” which is another way of saying “shirking 
responsibility,” would not have saved our homes from destruction 
and our Flag from disgrace. 

Let us face the facts and remedy the system. Every American 
citizen has a right to ask if the country has received the full 
value of the seven million dollars a year from the Federal Gov- 
ernment that has gone to the support of the Militia. If it has, 
why were not guns, uniforms and blankets in the hands of two 
hundred thousand men when the call to arms sounded? Why 
are State camps without a good water supply? Why are militia 
machine gun companies without machine guns? Do you realize 
that it was a machine gun made in the United States, in the 
hands of Mexicans that is blamed for the disaster at Carrizal, 
the defeat of American troopers who had no machine gun? 

It is not easy to believe with a certain New York paper that 
the National Guard “is about as unfit as in 1898.” But unless we 





are blind we can see unpreparedness written large on every 























































movement that began with the call to the Colors, and ended, after 
delay and confusion, with entrainment. 
GERALD C, TREACY, S.J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


The French War Orphans 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The American prospectus of the Orphelinat des Armées bears 
upon its title-page, which is written in French, a sketch of a 
procession of weeping mothers and little children, walking 
through a graveyard with two crosses visible in the background. 
Among the assurances printed below this picture the last one, 
la religion de leurs péres, is of supreme importance to every 
Catholic benefactor. For the fate of a million children may be 
hanging in the balance. Shall they be Catholics or atheists? 
There is no Via Media. 

Let us look at facts alone rather than discuss possibilities. 
The vital question is not whether the children shall grow up 
with a mother’s care in the little town or village where the 
fathers lived, but rather what school shall these war orphans 
attend. If it be the école laique, or so-called “neutral” school, 
then good-bye to all faith in God. No mother’s care, no curé’s 
personal influence can save the soul of a child who during five 
days in the week is taught that there is no God. The pros- 
pectus of the Orphelinat des Armées asserts that “on its hon- 
orary, active and administrative committees are the greatest 
names of France.” First of all is mentioned Monsieur Poincaré, 
the most conspicuous champion of the “neutral” school; second, 
Monsieur Briand, a most notorious anti-Christian; and third, 
Monsieur Viviani, the leading spirit of them all, the man whose 
famous speech in the Chamber against God was printed and 
posted up by order of the Government, in 1906, throughout all 
the 36,000 Communes of France. I will quote only a few sen- 
tences as a reminder to those who may have read it, and as in- 
formation to those who have not: 


The Third Republic summoned round her the children 
of the peasant and the workingman and into their ob- 
scure minds, their unenlightened intelligences, she poured 
little by little the revolutionary germ of education. But 
this was not enough. With one consent, with our fathers, 
our elders, and our fellows, we have bound ourselves 
throughout the past to a work of anti-clericalism and 
irreligion. We have torn the minds of men from re- 
ligious faith. 


The Léon Bourgeois Bill, brought up in the Chamber of 
Deputies last March, gives over the education of the entire 
Orphelinat des Armées to the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
This means that every pupil will attend the école laique. The 
Catholic population of France has for fifteen years organized 
and conducted at an immense expense its own Catholic schools, 
called écoles libres, in order to have the children brought up 
in the Faith of their parents. But these “war orphans” are to 
be deprived of this necessary support to faith, and shield against 
evil. 

Some people do not even know the extent of atheistic ag- 
gressiveness in the French “neutral” school. Since 1902 every 
schoolbook has been revised, and the mention of prayer, of a 
future life, and even the name of God stricken out. The first 
sentence of Larive and Fleury’s. grammar for small children 
used to be “God is great”; it now stands corrected, “Paris is 
great.” In January, 1905, the Society of French School Teachers 
printed and distributed, as a New Year’s gift, a pamphlet called 
“The Republican Catechism,” which announces in its preface: 
“It is not the Church alone that we must destroy; we must kill 
God,” il faut tuer Dieu. 
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What are French Catholics doing? They are fighting with all 
their hearts, they are enduring the bitterest grief, and the most 
terrible privations, striving to save their beloved Patrie, and with 
all their strength, which politically counts for nothing against 
the great radical majority, they are trying to defeat a law which 
is going to give over to the atheistic powers more than a million 
innocent and helpless souls in their own country and of their 
own race. It is the future of France that is at stake, when these 
children shall become grown men. Catholics in the United States 
must help the Church in France and not strengthen the hands 
of her worst foes. The Catholics of France need help and sym- 
pathy of every kind. They need money for their wounded, and 
moral support against radical tyranny. The horrors of war 
have awakened a religious fervor, which makes them heroic in 
the face of death. And what is their reward? Abuse and cal- 
umny so wanton, by the Dépéche de Toulouse and other radical 
organs, that Monsieur Briand upon the urgent request of some 
Catholic Deputies of the Chamber wrote a perfunctory public 
letter of protest. As an Italian paper put it, “Briand protests and 
lets it go on (lascid fare).” On March 12 the Libre Parole at- 
tacked the bill for the education of the War Orphans, when it 
was brought before the Chamber, because of its “anti-religious 
character.” In April the entire French episcopate banded to- 
gether to support a petition to the Senate opposing this same 
bill. 

In America for June 24 you print an eloquent letter on the 
subject from the late Cardinal Sévin to his Eminence, Cardinal 
Farley. Some time ago you printed some extracts from Car- 
dinal Lucon’s Pastoral Letter, written at Reims, in which he 
warns French Catholics that “a peril threatens us from within 
far greater than the danger from foreign foes. It is a spirit 


of hostility to religion.” 
Cincinnati. Maria LoNGworTH STORER. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I again ask the privilege of space in your columns for 
this letter written from Paris to our American Committee by 
the Misses Schofield and Fell, who came to America to plead the 
cause of the French fatherless children? 


Miss Fell and I saw the French Committee as soon as 
we could on our arrival here, and the members were pro- 
foundly touched to hear of the generosity of America 
and her interest in the little children. It was realized on 
our report that America, in this matter of the children, 
was striving to do something both constructive and na- 
tional; that her standing by the little ones of France 
might be put on record for all time, as a deed, not only 
great in its results for France, but great also as a monu- 
ment of your great Republic’s fidelity to friendship. The 
Committee decided that this great help must be accepted 
in the spirit in which it was given, namely, nationally. 

Since we left France, many other associations had 
sprung up beside the Orphelinat des Armées, which you 
know has been hampered by lack of funds; and the great 
majority were helping the children on the same lines, 
namely, leaving them in their mothers’ care while seeing 
that they get the educational training they need, and in- 
struction in their parents’ religion. ; 

When we made it clear that America in this work 
wanted to help, not so much one institution—unless that 
institution had been the main one for all France—the 
Committee decided that the honorable thing for them to 
do would be to allow every Society that was helping the 
impecunious war orphans in France, on the lines ap- 
proved by America, to share in the largess of America. 

A Comité de Répartition was formed under the name of 
the “Fatherless Children of France,” with Orphelinat des 
Armées et CEuvres Coopérantes, and it was decided that all 
societies which cared for impecunious war orphans in their 
own homes on the lines approved of by America, should 
after investigation of their standards, management, etc., be 
admitted to receive the American help for their children, in 
the order of their application and as the help came from 


America. 








That the spirit of friendship in which your help is 
given may be still further respected and that it may 
really lead to a deep and lasting friendship between the 
two peoples, it has been decided that the money should 
go to the children through the Post Office; so that each 
time they get it they may think of its origin and that 
the mother and child may fully realize that it comes 
from America, from some particular town, and when 
their friend’s name has been given, from that individual 
American; thus they will not confuse in their minds the 
help they receive from America with any previous help 
given by the Association. 

Of course, you will understand that all the associations 
of which we speak are without exception in need of 
funds, that they could not have gone on helping the 
children if the help did not come from America. The 
duration of the war, the number of the losses have sur- 
passed all the calculations made when the different asso- 
ciations were started, and they have been overwhelmed 
by the needs. 

I enclose the list of the active members of the Com- 
mittee. As you will see, most of the active members of 
the Orphelinat des Armées are on its board—M. Croiset, 
the President of the Orphelinat des Armées and who is 
still President of it, is on this Committee, as general 
correspondent for America. One of the Catholic Bishops 
is on it, and one or two very well known Catholics. 

Offices have been given gratuitously to the new Com- 
mittee at 110 rue de Grenelle. 

The work that all this entails is being almost entirely 
done by teachers from the invaded districts, who still 
get their aon from the Government though they 
have no work to do, and who are in consequence able 
to devote themselves to this other work without pay. 
The mere distribution of the money is a work of con- 
siderable labor, as it is sent in small sums to the mothers. 

The different associations continue their tutelage, and 
report to the Committee any mother who is not using the 
money wisely and who is refraciory to advice. But such 
cases must be very rare, since we are not dealing with 
the unworthy, but rather with the most worthy of the 
population. 

America can be perfectly confident that the money 
sent goes directly to the children, with the very minimum 
of expense; for if the help continues to flow in from 
America, on the scale thought possible by your Com- 
mittees, that is, in sufficient amount to relieve the one 
hundred and fifty thousand (150,000) little ones of France, 
the Government in every probability will make all postal 
expenses free. On the other hand, even the expense of 
our journey, which had been met by funds from the 
Orphelinat have been entirely reimbursed by a French 
subscriber, passionately desirous that every penny of the 
American money should go to the children and should 
awaken in their hearts that feeling of love and gratitude 
for America which is going to be the finest outcome of 
the work. 

Very shortly the American Ambassador to France, the 
President of the Clearing House in Paris, and some other 
notable Americans are to be invited to receive the thanks 
of France both for the money that has already come over 
and the effort that is further being made in America. 
At the same time they will be asked to inspect the 
offices, and it will be proposed to show any expert they 
may care to appoint, account of the use made in France 
of the funds received. 

I trust you will feel as we do that this is very satis- 
factory; the details have taken a little time to get in 
order, but the recognition of the greatness of this deed 
of America was instantaneous, the realization also of 
what it must mean for the future. It is raising the 
standard of love and friendship in the welter of suffer- 
ing; a brave turning to the future; a magnificent begin- 
ning again on better, higher lines. 

Miss Fell and I thank you deeply for all that you have 
done and are doing for France, and also for your kind- 
ness to us personally. Our trip to your side was hard 
work, and meant sacrifice because of those we left, but 
it was one of the great experiences of our lives, and there 
was a deep happiness about it because of the meaning of 
it all. F. M. ScnHortexp, 

ELtinor FELL, 


As doubts have been spread abroad about the attitude of the 
Orphelinat toward the religion of the children, this letter, written 
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from Paris by those engaged in the work of relief, would seem 
to refute hostile criticism. 


Boston. J. G. Rosins. 


“A Legion of Defense” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It was a source of edification and gratification to me to see 
the numerous answers to my query on a “Legion of Defense.” 
The answers prove not only that a Catholic sense exists but 
also that a Catholic pulse is in evidence. 

All the communications agreed, first, that prejudice and bigotry 
exist; secondly, that the principal cause is our indifference; and 
thirdly, that a Legion of Defense is not only advisable but 
absolutely necessary. 

Let me add another observation that the letters showed, viz., 
there is a vast amount of zeal, ability and energy wasted among 
Catholic laymen, which could be used in favor of the Church 
if it could only be directed. Fifteen years ago Niagara Falls 
had tremendous energy and power, but all was wasted; now the 
Falls are harnessed and light the city of Buffalo. Who will help 
harness and direct our power and energy to light the world? 

The two things we have to fear are indifference and uncath- 
olic Catholics or anti-Catholic Catholics. We must avoid that 
indifference which overlooks insults to our Church, our prin- 
ciples, our priests and our Sisters. We must also avoid and 
expose “political Catholics”; the Catholics who live not in the 
Church but off the Church; the Catholics who think, not that 
they were created for the Church, but that the Church was 
created for them; the Catholics who sacrifice their faith to 
further political ambitions! 

What we lack is unity and organization. If we cannot pre- 
sent a united front against our enemies, we shall never accomplish 
anything. The Church in France and Mexico fell because of 
lack of organization and unity on the part of Catholics. The 
Church in Ireland has lived and prospered because its people 
were organized and willing to fight for their faith. 

Over here in Brooklyn a number of zealous laymen, members 
of the Knights of Columbus, have started a movement which 
will surely develop into a Legion of Defense. We also hope to 
make it a Legion of Offense. Our underlying and undying prin- 
ciple is love, love of God, love of Church, love of country, love 
of society. Our purpose is to win heaven to earth and earth 
to heaven. We have some twenty-five self-sacrificing members 
who meet every Friday evening. Our aim at present is self- 
development as speakers. In the fall we intend to conduct a 
vigorous campaign of organization. Our task is great, but the 
gift of faith combined with the grace of God can overcome all 


obstacles. With God’s help we hope to turn a paralyzed laity 
into a militant laity. 
Brooklyn. *P. F. SCANLAN, 


First American Books 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A paper on “Early American Bibles,” credited to the Christian 
Herald, is just now going the rounds of the press. The article 
begins in this fashion: 

The first Bible printed in America was in an Indian 
language, translated by John Elliott, pioneer missionary to 


the Indians and published at Cambridge, Mass., the New 
Testament in 1661, the entire Bible in 1663. 


Apparently the writer of this article means to say that no 
portion of the Bible was printed in America before 1661. If so 
his statement contains almost as many misstatements as there 
are lines. Of course John Eliot, which is the correct spelling 
of the name, was not the “pioneer missionary to the Indians” by 
any means, neither was his publication a “first.” 





The first Bible printed in America was an edition of the 
Gospels and Epistles issued in Mexico in 1579 by the Dominican 
Didacus de S. Maria. At the same time, an edition of the Book 
of Proverbs was also printed in Mexico by the Franciscan Louis 
Rodriguez. 

The first book printed in North America was a Catholic 
devotional work, “Escala Espiritual,” (The Spiritual Ladder), 
published in Mexico in 1535. It is a translation of the seventh 
century “Scala Paradisi” of St. John Climacus. No copy of 
this book is now extant. The oldest known existing American 
printed book is a Catholic Catechism, “Doctrina Christiana,” 
also published in Catholic Mexico, on June 14, 1544, or ninety- 
five years before the oft-exploited New England “Bay State 
Psalm-Book,” appeared. The date of the latter is January, 1639. 

A copy of the “Doctrina Christiana” is among the most valued 
treasures of the Hispanic Museum in this city and by permission 
of Mr. Archer Huntington, a facsimile reproduction of it will 
be published, this fall, by the United States Catholic Historical 
Society. The book will be edited with an appropriate historical 
explanation by Dr. Charles G. Herbermann, the President of 
the Catholic Historical Society. 

New York. S. HB. 
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Dr. Badé’s Book 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

My attention has been called to a communication in 
America for June 10 in which Father Drum continues to dis- 
cuss the use of Dr. Badé’s book as a text-book in the Univer- 
sity of California. The following letter from Mr. Newton B. 
Drury, secretary to the President of the University, may 
throw light upon the subject under discussion. 


University of California, Office of the President. 
BERKELEY, June 5, 1916. 
My bvEAR FATHER O'NEILL: 

In reply to your inquiry as to whether Dr. Bade’s book 
“The Old Testament in the Light of Today” has been intro- 
duced as a text-book in the University of California, permit 
me to say that, to my knowledge, it has not been so used. 
Professor Gayley, in his course entitled “The Bible in English 
Literature,” referred to Dr. Badé’s book and the work was 
reported upon by a student as a basis of discussion, but 
Professor Gayley informs me that the book was not used as 
a text for the course. 

Very sincerely yours, 
NEWTON :B. Drury, 
Secretary to the President. 


It is with reluctance that I bring this book to your atten- 
tion again, for I feel that it has already received a great deal 
more publicity than it deserves. Fairness, however, seems to 
require that the readers of America be given an opportunity 
to judge whether or not those interested in the work are 
justified in claiming that the book is used as a text-book 
when it was merely reported upon by one of the students and 
presented for criticism to a class in English Literature. 

Newman Hall, Berkeley, Cal. T. L. O'NEILL, c.s.P. 


The Story of a Neglected Grave 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The note printed in your issue of June 17, concerning the 
neglected grave in Calvary Cemetery, of Patrick Sarsfield Cas- 
serly, was brought to the notice of his grandson, a resident of 
California. He has notified the cemetery authorities to put the 
plot in order at once. A happy result, which also shows how 
widely AMERICA is read. 


Brooklyn. T. F. M. 
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The Cry of the Children. 


T soughs over the battlefields in the wake of the 
screeching shell where the dead and dying mark 
wars progress. You cannot mistake the tiny voices 
crying to the God of peace to stay the clash of steel 
that is orphaning the little ones of the nations. For the 
flying bullet ricochets from the battle-ground to the 
distant home, wounding mother-hearts and leaving chil- 
dren fatherless. There may be songs of hate sounding 
in the din of battle; there is naught but a sigh of pity 
coming even from the sturdy lips of the men in the 
trenches or on the firing line, at the thought of the chil- 
dren of the warring armies, helpless little victims of 
the great world-slaughter. 

America has heard and hearkened to the cry echoing 
first from one land and then from another, and Ameri- 
can hearts have gone out in pity to the innocent little 
ones of a blood-mad world. Last and saddest of all of 
the cries for help to reach our shores is the cry of the 
little ones of a land whose history is as sad as it is glori- 
ous. On account of the great war, the increased cost of 
the necessaries of life, the distress following upon the 
wholesale executions in Dublin but a while ago, there 
never was a time in Erin’s history, when the rising gen- 
eration demanded a care, for the neglect of which today, 
Ireland will surely suffer tomorrow. According to the 
statement of the Lord Mayor, “the British Government’s 
money-grant is inadequate to relieve the suffering of 
Treland’s children.” 

To awaken the public conscience to the need of pre- 
venting criminal waste of infant life, in up-to-date, en- 
lightened American cities, it was found necessary to hold 
a “Baby Week.” If that is true, think of the need which 
exists in a country suffering from the loss of her young 
manhood, from the ravages of war, after having suffered 
for more than half a century from the excessive emi- 
gration of the flower of her youth: 





Think of the thousands of lone women with large families in 
the overcrowded, badly housed Irish cities, and remember that 
the country will lose a higher percentage of these children from 
preventable causes at home than from deaths and sickness caused 
by the war, unless steps are taken to save these infant lives. 

Funds have been raised for the alleviation of distress of 
various classes, but these cannot be used to meet the expenses 
of the special baby-saving campaign which is sorely needed dur- 
ing the summer months in most of the cities of Ireland, if the 
little ones who alone can heal the country’s wounds are to be 
rescued from death and disease. 


You have seen the worried looks of mothers, and the 
anxious eyes of fathers, as they hurried their little ones 
away from the danger zone that blighted child life in 
America’s metropolis, when infantile paralysis stalked 
abroad. Remember there is no escaping the danger 
zone in Dublin or Belfast or Limerick or Cork for the 
little ones of Erin, The trying conditions now prevalent 
in the land constitute a danger zone that is too big for 
the children to flee from. We in America are asked to 
lessen the danger, to help make their living conditions 
more tolerable, to give Irish babies a chance for their 
lives. Generosity or selfishness will answer the pitiful 
plea: “Are the little children of Ireland worth saving?” 


The New York ‘‘Sun.’’ 


HE New York Sun has changed hands once again, 
and its admirers, among whom are hosts of Catho- 
lics, are anxious for its career. On the whole the Sun 
has been an admirable paper, true in instinct, clear and 
forceful in style. Whatever may have been its defects 
this much at least may be said in its favor, it has been 
faithful to the natural law. Great moral issues found it on 
the right side: it had no word of praise for vice masquer- 
ading as a social or economic necessity: it scorned cant 
and hypocrisy and understood what justice is and how 
to defend it. And now the Sun has passed to new 
management. What will its fate be? Will profit or 
expediency become its norm? If so, the metropolis will 
lose another “institution” which helped to give dignity 
to its life and fame to its intellect. 
f 


Infantile Paralysis 


URING the past two weeks we have been reading 
with amazement of the rapid spread of infantile 
paralysis through the homes of our city. About fifty 
cases are reported daily, making an alarming total up to 
the present. 

No precautions are neglected for abating the evil. 
Mothers who are able to do so are fleeing out of the 
stricken zone with their children, and those who are 
forced to remain in the danger are faithfully following 
out the careful directions of an active and efficient 
“Health Department.” These vigilant measures must 
soon succeed in exterminating the pestilence that had 
gained such headway before we were aware of its pres- 
ence. 
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All of us, whether relatives or not, feel our hearts 
touched with pity for the poor suffering children, more 
even than for the men-sufferers of the war in Europe. 
Those frail babes are not equal to the conflict with the 
savage foe of their little lives, and it is hard to see them 
perish in it, so young. 

Pity them, indeed, and take warning. There is, how- 
ever, a pestilence in modern life and thought that 
threatens to corrupt its way, not through the bodies, but 
into the much more precious souls of our children, old 
and young. It is the irreligion in so many of the schools 
of today, and the license of so much of our manners. 
Are you fighting against that, too, parents, relatives, and 
friends? Are you trying to keep the fever of it away 
from the lives of your little ones? If not, there is danger 
for them as for the victims of this infantile paralysis. 
“The danger period, the time when the crippling comes,” 
says the report, “is after the fever.” So too with this 
moral disease. When the children are older they will feel 
their sad liability in the warping of mind and heart away 
from that which is true and good. 


Religious Tests for Office-Holders 


ANY years have been numbered with the past since 
religion. was divorced from education. Our 
present system is, in theory, non-sectarian. Education 
has been made a function of the State, and, in the opinion 
of many, a function pertaining exclusively to the State. 
All who administer the system, supervisors, State and 
local, principals, teachers, are simply the State’s paid 


officials. This implies no manner of reproach. The 
teacher is worthy of his hire. It merely states what is 
now a fact. 


Up to the present, every office within the gift of the 
people has been open to every American citizen. We 
have no preliminary religious tests, although there is no 
constitutional reason why the people of the several States 
should not impose them, should they deem such action 
fit and proper. No notable attempt, however, has been 
made in this direction ; but it may be seriously questioned 
whether or not we Catholics are now facing a general 
disqualification on the ground that the religion which we 
hold, unfits us for the administration of a public trust. 
The undoubted public tendency towards this disqualifi- 
cation was clearly indicated in an address by Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, formerly Superintendent of the Chicago 
public schools, to the National Educational Association. 
“Mrs. Young dealt chiefly with the teaching of religion 
in the schools,” reports the New York Times for July 5, 
“and said that the demand for non-sectarian teaching 
was likely to lead to a further restriction by which per- 
sons educated in sectarian schools would not be eligible 
to teach in secular ones.” 

Those who are acquainted with the progress of sec- 
ularism during the last quarter-century, will agree that 
-Mrs. Young is undoubtedly correct in holding that the 





next step in the evolution of non-sectarian education, is 
“likely” to be the imposition of a religious test as a 
qualification for public office. Rumors and reports of 
the rejection of Catholic men and women because they 
are Catholics, by public or quasi-public officials are com- 
mon. Of course, there are ways and means of attribut- 


"ing the rejection to other causes. But what are we Cath- 


olics going to do about it? Do we intend to adopt the 
policy of purchasing a lock after the horse has been 
stolen? 


Our Boys 


ELL-NIGH two years ago AMERICA began a move- 

ment in favor of greater care of our Catholic 

boys. Social workers in the chief cities of the country 

contributed papers dealing with the boy problem, as they 
see it in their respective localities. 

The one outstanding impression left on the minds of 
those who read these articles is, that though much has 
been done to save our youths, yet the fringe of the prob- 
lem has scarcely been touched. Cur streets are thronged 
by an army of boys who are surrounded on all sides by 
temptations against faith and morals. Cut loose from 
the restraints of the school, they remain practically un- 
guided through an impressionable age, when direction is 
most needed. As a consequence, many fall by the way- 
side, and their story is told by disease, by prisons, by re- 
formatories, by godlessness, crude and blatant. Thus 
those who might have been upstanding citizens become a 
burden to the State and a shame to the Church. This 
problem is great and acute; there are men charged with 
the awful responsibility of solving it, men of whom God 
will demand a reckoning for the soul of every boy lost 
through the temptations common to our streets and other 
loitering places. The existing state of affairs would not 
be so sad if the solution were difficult. Such, however, 
is not the case; the way is clear to a remedy; all that is 
required is zeal, good-will on the part of those to whom 
God has committed the care of His flock. 

It is to be hoped that some day a prophet and priest 
will arise in the proper place, the Spirit of the Lord hard 
upon him, to force attention to the salvation of the thou- 
sands of Catholic boys who under present conditions go 
to increase the wreckage along the way of life. 


The Song of the Plutocrats. 


OR some time past, residents of New York have 
known that a chorus of 100 “noted citizens” had 

been laboriously formed under the direction of G. W. 
Wickersham; their song was known too, at least to the 
choristers and to those who had been invited to lend their 
voices, but refused from love of truth. But now every- 
body knows the refrain, even those who are not noted 
citizens. It burst on Monday evening’s air with all the 
melody usual to the performance of creatures who mis- 
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take noise for music, deceit for truth. The lusty voices 


shouted: 


We have come together here in support of the Mayor, because 
we realize that the fight he has been waging is not his fight, but 
our fight. As members of this community, and as citizens of 
this country, we have no right to let him stand alone in this 
struggle. It is clear to us by this time that the Mayor has been 
fighting for two important principles. First, he has stood firmly 
upon his conviction that it is both the right and the duty of the 
city authorities to see to it that the city gets a dollar’s worth for 
every dollar expended for the care of dependent children in 
private charitable institutions, as in every other phase of munic- 
ipal activity. 

To this end he has insisted upon adequate inspection and super- 
vision of the various institutions housing the 23,000 homeless 
children who are the city’s wards. He has demanded that 
these children shall be properly clothed and properly fed, and 
that they shall be given a chance to learn and a chance to play, 
and that they shall be given a reasonable opportunity to grow up 
to be good citizens. This is what the Mayor has been fighting 
for. The Mayor’s struggle in behalf of this principle has un- 
fortunately thrust him into a fight in behalf of a still more fun- 
damental principle—a principle that cannot be better expressed 
than by his own words before the Thompson Committee: 

“If there is one thing that is fundamental in American life it is 
that just as we declare that Government shall not lay its hand 
upon the altar of the Church, so the Church shall not lay its 
hand upon the altar of Government.”’ 

As to the merits of these two issues there can be no division 
of opinion among good citizens of this city. It is our duty, 
therefore, regardless of race, creed or political affiliations, to 
stand behind him in his courageous attitude on these issues. It 
is for this purpose that we have come together here today. .. . 


There was a pause, and then there floated from the 
City Hall a well-prepared, if fatuous, answer, the very 
echo of the song sung by the 100 noted citizens. 

All this is splendid. In fact nothing could be better. 
May the chorus sing many such songs! Their sharp 
contrast with the truth will convince those still in doubt 
that Mayor Mitchel’s case must be weak indeed, if it 
needs the support of shifty, spectacular methods, whose 
one purpose is to obscure the issue. Moreover, workmen 
fighting for existence against greedy capitalists will note 
among the “singers’’ men who have amassed unlimited 
wealth through the ill-paid labor of others and, having 
noted it, these sons of toil and sorrow will cease to won- 
der why the wires of their “Unions” were tapped. More, 
they will smile at the solicitude of these plutocrats for 
children, whose fathers and brothers, capitalists have 
sweated in unspeakable misery, for a non-living wage, 
thus making many of the institutions for dependent 
children a necessity. 

Sing again chorus of 100. 

The respectable women who were submitted to the 
indignity of having their conversations over the wire 
listened to by hirelings, will note that these same pluto- 
crats have engaged two distinguished lawyers to defend 
the men indicted for the infamy, and having noted it 
will form their own opinions of plutocratic standards of 
honor and decency. 

Sing again chorus of 100. 





The sharp eyed “Tiger” glancing at the names of the 
100 noted citizens will recall history, blink its eye8, scent 
the cheap political scheme that everybody recognizes, wag 
its tail and fall asleep again, disdaining a trap meant for 
a tiger but constructed for an ass. 

Sing again chorus of 100. 

Citizens of Irish descent, whose fathers and brothers 
bled on American battle-fields, will read the singers’ 
names and find among them that of a man who a few 
years since, publicly bade the Irish go back to Ireland 
and “home-rule” that place instead of trying to “home- 
rule” New York. And all other men of true American 
spirit will observe the same thing and evaluate the worth 
of the opinion of that particular singer and others of 
like mind. 

Sing again chorus of 100. 

And the city will be merry for many a day over the 
fact that the chorus makes its hero tilt the windmill or 
slay a man of straw. The hero is fighting forsooth for 
the conviction that the city should get due return for 
money expended. That conviction has never been con- 
travened in theory or practice. 

Sing again chorus of 100. 

He is demanding that dependent children in private 
institutions be properly clothed and fed and given a 
chance to learn and play and grow up good citizens. A 
splendid demand but quite unnecessary. All this and 
more have these children obtained, far in excess of any 
provision that could be made for them, in virtue of the 
paltry sum paid by the city each week, for the child’s 
keep. And apropos of this the chorus of 100 should 
remember that the five dependent children recently con- 
victed of homicide were not from a private institution. 

Sing again chorus of 100. 

Now there is a burst of song, Adler and Arnstein and 
Frankenheimer and Goetz and Lehman and Lewisohn- 
Lewisohn and Lippman and Sachs and Seligman- 
Seligman and Speyer and Warburg and Wile and Choate 
and Bacon and Wickersham and all the other shams see 
the fair, pale moon and to her do sing that their hero is 
striving to prevent the Church from laying its hand on the 
altar of the Government. His Honor, the hero, must have 
been absent from the rehearsals of that part of the song; 
“he took that all back’’ long ago and declared there was 
no such attempt on the part of the Church, 

Sing again chorus of 100. 

In the meantime citizens -who are not noted should 
remember (1) That private institutions give an account 
of all money received from the city. (2) That private 
institutions are flooded with small armies of inspectors. 
(3) That private institutions feed, clothe, and educate 
the children far better than public institutions. (4) That 
the noted citizens of New York have misstated every 
item of the case. (5) That songs of this kind will prob- 
ably be heard again from time to time, for in New York 

cases are first tried and adjudicated in the press by 
“noted” citizens and then taken up in courts after a “suit- 
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able atmosphere” has been created. (6) That no Catholic 
institution has been proved derelict in duty, no priest has 
been indicted for crime, but Mr. Kingsbury, Commis- 
sioner of Charities, and Mr. Hotchkiss, his counsel, have 


been indicted. 

Sing again chorus of 100. 

Your inaccurate songs offer a splendid chance of re- 
stating the truth, which is, that a vile, unwarranted, 
calumnious attack has been made on private child-caring 
institutions and that the Commissioner of Charities of 
New York City and his counsel have been indicted by a 
Grand Jury for deeds committed in an endeavor to ob- 
tain evidence which is not yet forthcoming. 

Sing again chorus of 100. 


LITERATURE 


XXX—John Ruskin 


OHN RUSKIN was one of the very few writers who, during 
their own lifetime, have attained to what Wilde has called 
“symbolic relations” to the age in which they lived. From the 
first he spoke as a teacher and seer: and for almost the half- 
century of his literary labors it was as a teacher and seer that 
men listened to him. To be sure, they did not to any great ex- 
tent obey his message: they mocked often, and oftener misun- 
derstood. But, whether because of his intense spiritual con- 
viction, or the novelty of his views, or, as he himself suspected 
in the later years, because he had the trick of setting words 
“sometimes prettily together,’ they did undoubtedly listen. And 
when Ruskin was carried to his tomb in 1900, it meant for all 
English-speaking people the passing of a patriarch and a 
prophet. 

Yet even before his own death, much of Ruskin’s radicalism 
had already become conservative. Many of the searching and 
unpopular truths he had preached had become, by a strange 
turn of the wheel, at once popular ayd commonplace. He would 
have had men heed the beauty of early Italian art, and leave 
the folly of amassing large fortunes: and he lived to see nearly 
all early Italian art not then confined in national galleries safely 
treasured in the homes of American millionaires! There is a 
strange failure and a strange success in such paradoxes: as in 
the paradox that Ruskin’s name should today be held in such 
almost universal benediction, and his works in such almost 
universal oblivion. He felt himself that in the large issues his 
life had failed. Yet one is always coming upon turns of the 
‘most modern thought which show how mightily it has prevailed 
in spirit, and often even in letter. The dignity of handwork, 
the need of beautiful civic architecture, familiarity with the 
artistic past, social service and the rights of the laborer: these 
things are taken for granted by the most thoughtless of our 
contemporaries. They are so thoroughly taken for granted that 
one forgets by what years of costly effort Ruskin and a few 
others gave them to their generation in England. Perhaps our 
schoolgirls do not read “Sesame and Lilies”: that is a pity, 
since every one of them would be wiser and sweeter for famil- 
iarity with its thoughts. Yet when they serve as “little mothers,” 
or give themselves lovingly to Red Cross work, they are not 
far from the “Queen’s Gardens” Ruskin had in mind. And 
who can doubt that he would rather see systematic settlement 
work a part of all modern college life than to have the Slade 
Lectures remembered? 

Doubtless one reason why Ruskin’s work is somewhat ne- 
glected in our short lives is simply that it fills twenty-five large 
volumes. It was the fruit of fifty years’ profound thought and 
profound feeling. The young Oxford graduate was only twenty- 








four when he set about revolutionizing English taste in his 
“Modern Painters.” As all the world now knows, without any 
longer particularly caring, this monumental work, the first 
volume of which was printed in 1843, the sixth not until 1860, 
was an attempt to justify the matter and manner of Turner’s 
art. It was a labor of love, almost of consecration, to Ruskin, 
and became the text for a general discussion of truth and beauty 
in pictorial art, and for a characteristic merging of esthetics 
and ethics. This merging was very conspicuous throughout 
“The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” a work which broke in 
upon “Modern Painters,” and defined the seven spiritual lumi- 
naries of the master-builder as the Lamps of Sacrifice, of Truth, 
of Power, of Beauty, of Life, of Memory and of Obedience. 
Ruskin’s ever-alert sympathies drew from him in 1851 a volume 
in praise and defense of the Pre-Raphaelities. In “Stones of 
Venice” he traced the story of Lombard art from its spiritual 
beginnings on to the gorgeous and opulent decline of Renaissance 
worldliness: a story which he later retold, with apologies for 
the “pert little Protestant mind” of his youth, in “St. Mark’s 
Rest.” Ruskin’s own best-prized work, “Unto This Last,” was 
published in 1860. It was a plea for social justice, the har- 
monizing of capital and labor; and it contained such modern 
suggestions as old-age pensions, legislated wages, model homes 
for the poor, and other measures since adopted as the very 
watchwords of municipal and private charity. At the time, 
England thought them the wildly unpractical dreams of a 
visionary, and there was something of St. Francis’s lonely hero- 
ism in Ruskin’s final plea: “Not greater wealth, but simpler 
pleasure. Waste nothing and grudge nothing. Care 
in nowise to make more of money, but care to make much of 
it; remembering always the great, palpable, inevitable fact that 
what one person has, another cannot have. Consider 
whether, even supposing it guiltless, luxury could be desired by 
any of us, if we saw clearly at our sides the suffering which ac- 
companies it in the world.” Later, and with a note even 
more passionately personal, the cry was repeated in “Fors 
Clavigera”’: “I simply cannot paint, nor read, nor look at 
minerals, nor do anything else that I like because of 
the misery that I know of, and see signs of where I know it 
not, which no imagination can interpret too bitterly.” 

It was easy for respectable Victorian complacency to see in 
such words as these no less than in Ruskin’s painting-lessons 
for workingmen, or his tea-shops for the poor in Paddington, 
or his various handicraft industries, or in St. George’s Gild, 
which he and his followers organized that by the labors of 
their own hands food and raiment might be brought into the 
waste places of England, merely fanaticism and over-zeal. But 
our brisk twentieth century, with all its faults, is not so com- 
placent: and the Catholic mind will scarcely pass that swift 
judgment. It will observe many ideals common alike to St. 
George’s Gild and Father Faber’s Brothers of the Will of 
God. It will remember the “divine discontent,” the hunger after 
good works, which fires at moments every soul sensitive to the 
grace of God, which dominates and controls to the end those 
marked out for the Counsels of Perfection. And so perhaps, 
it will merely think what a monk John Ruskin would have 
made, had not the “invincible ignorance” of his Puritan up- 
bringing dimmed the way by so many shadows. 

To return to his literary work: “Unto This Last” was fol- 
lowed by “Sesame and Lilies,” a volume of three precious es- 
says; one upon books and words, another upon the mystery of 
life and its many disillusions, and the third upon womanhood. 
There are some few pages in this last which our own actively 
feminist day may find superannuated. Not so, Ruskin’s con- 
tention that idleness and cruelty were the least pardonable sins 
of protected woman; nor that the girl’s education should be 
thorough and broad, since she “may always help her husband 
by what she knows, however little: by what she half-knows or 
mis-knows, she will only tease him”; nor that fine, fundamental 
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paragraph: “We are foolish, and without excuse foolish, in 
speaking of the superiority of one sex to the other. 
Each has what the other has not: each completes the other and 
is completed by the other: they are in nothing alike, and the 
happiness and perfection of both depend on each working and 
receiving from the other what the other only can give.” 

Meanwhile “The Crown of Wild Olives,” a discussion of labor 
and war, was followed by the mystical application of some 
famous myths in “Queen of the Air.” Then came the long 
series of the Slade Lectures delivered while Ruskin filled the 
Chair of Fine Arts at Oxford University. Art criticism, na- 
tural history, glorified travel-books, letters “from the working- 
men of England’’ followed one another, until the naive and 
pathetic autobiography of 1889, “Preterita.” It is a stupendous 
body of work; and if in scores of instances its technical value 
has been superseded, in hundreds of others it abides, valid and 
inspirational. 

Ruskin was born and bred in a particularly strict sect of 
English Protestantism, and by nature he was not only con- 
servative but reverential toward the paternal heritage. But 
one of the most interesting facts in his intellectual development 
was the gradual, unconscious Catholicizing of his views. This 
shines through all his later work: in the exquisite sympathy of 
Italian sketches, the brave retractations of “Stones of 
Venice,” and that wonderful fragment, “The Bible of Amiens.” 
Here he is gazing direct at Catholicism, gazing from without, 
of course, and frankly misunderstanding many important things: 
but with how much love does he contemplate that mighty Ca- 
thedral, with its memories of Clovis and St. Martin, its Beau 
Dieu, and all the glory of its Gothic Christianity! “Believe it 
or not, reader, as you will,” Ruskin writes of this vital faith, 
“understand only how thoroughly it was once believed, and that 
all beautiful things were made, and all brave deeds done in the 
strength of it—until what we may call ‘this present time,’ in 
which it is gravely asked whether religion has any effect on 
morals, by persons who have essentially no idea whatever of 
the meaning of either religion or morality.” 

One marvels that going so far, Ruskin went not farther still. 
He remained the last, perhaps the noblest, of those “Catholic 
Protestants” who were the enigma of nineteenth-century 
thought. 
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REVIEWS 


With Americans of Past and Present Days. By J. J. 
Jusseranp, Ambassador of France to the United States. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The amiable Ambassador’s account of the relations of 
his fellow-countrymen with the Americans of the Revolu- 
tionary and later times makes very pleasant reading. It is a 
chronicle of facts and at the same time a plea for the preser- 
vation of the friendship which the French strove hard to 
win in the perilous days of ’76, when they so unselfishly 
threw their fortunes with American rebels although those 
same rebels, because of their English blood, looked at them 
with suspicion and distrust. It took a long time to convince 
even Washington of the disinterestedness of these unex- 
pected allies, and he felt quite sure that as a return for their 
assistance in the struggle, they would ask for the restoration 
of Canada to the French allegiance. Not to ask it would be 
a disinterestedness that was simply incredible. It was re- 
marked, also, that these crusaders for liberty did not dis- 
play any rancor toward their hereditary foes, the English. 
They were merely fighting for an ideal. The difficulty of 
driving that conviction into the minds of the Americans was 
almost insuperable because none of the soldiers, and even 
very few of the officers, could speak English, and hence finally 








to have succeeded in winning the confidence of the 
Americans speaks volumes for the patience and courtesy 
of the French troops, especially of the rank and file. Many 
of them must have thought they were on a fool's errand 
when they saw themselves associated with the ragged and 
sometimes barefooted men who constituted the main body of 
Washington’s army and who had not the slightest idea of 
fighting in the scientific fashion to which the French were 
accustomed. 

The character of Rochambeau is very attractive and it 
will be interesting for many to know that he was originally 
intended for the Church but was obliged on account of the 
death of his elder brother to follow the career of a soldier. 
On the battle-fields of Europe he had been in conflict with 
foes he was afterwards to meet, at least indirectly, in 
America, Lord Cornwallis, Clinton and others. The few 
lines he wrote in his old age about the partner of his life 
show the character of his family relations: “My good star,” 
he says, “gave me such a wife as I could desire. She has 
been for me a cause of constant happiness through life, and 
I hope, on my side, to have made her happy by the tenderest 
amity which has never varied for sixty years.” Some of the 
diaries quoted help us to know how the domestic habits of 
the early colonists struck the romantic Frenchmen. Of 
course the story of Yorktown is told, and it is very helpful 
to historians, for it is a view taken from the French side. 
There is also in the volume an intimate history of L’Enfant, 
who drew up the plans for the city of Washington. His 
entétement is almost amusing, but had he been listened to, 
Washington would have been even more beautiful than it is. 
The book ends with a sympathetic sketch of Lincoln and 
an address on Horace Howard Furness. pag ae 





The Sodality of Our Lady. Historical Sketches. Compiled 
by Aucustus Drive, S.J. Translated by Two Members of the 
Prima Primaria. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $0.60. 

The recent increase in interest in the Sodality renders this trans- 
lation of the excellent study made by Father Drive a book full 
of interest. It gives an outline of the development of the So- 
dality itself and of its more important branches, and reviews 
the work done by sodalists in all parts of the world, civilized and 
semi-barbarous. Especially enlightening to those who are of the 
opinion that the Sodality’s activities are limited to the recitation 
of prayers will be the details of its varied and efficient work 
among the poor. The best features of the much-vaunted soci- 
ological efforts so much in vogue at the present day were antici- 
pated by centuries by the members of the Prima Primaria. Loans 
on security, training schools for apprentices, employment bu- 
reaus, public dispensaries, prison work, systematic visiting of the 
poor followed by relief that assisted but did not debase, organ- 
ized opposition to heresy, measures for safeguarding the faith 
of students, catechizing the ignorant, and a variety of other 
details of social work show how thoroughly the Sodality has 
endeavored to better the needs of the destitute and the unfor- 
tunate. Chapters on the words of commendation given to the 
Sodality by the Sovereign Pontiffs, on its distinguished mem- 
bers, on its publications, its present status, the persecutions it 
has suffered and the resuits it has achieved make the book timely 
and suggestive. J. H. F. 





Poems of the Irish Revolutionary Brotherhood. By 
Tuomas MacDonacu, P. H. Pearse (Padraic MacPiarais), 
Joseph Mary Ptiunxetr, Sir Rocer Casement. Edited by 
Papraic Corum and Epwarp J. O’Brien. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Company. $0.50. 

Along with the glory of their doom, great sadness, like the 
smpile and the:tear in the Irish eye, invests the memory of these 
four poet-patriots in the minds of their countrymen. It is sad- 
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ness not only for their untimely death, or sentence of death, but 
sadness also for their disappointment in their cherished patriotic 
hopes, that flashed out of the dark so furiously for a moment. 
One will not be disappointed in seeking to find, in this little 
volume, what that ideal of patriotism was. For MacDonagh it 
had become his love, and his child, and his religion all in one. 


For I am the lover, the anchoret 
And the suicide—but in vain 


He was a man who had “missed his joy,” and, like a visionary, 
he stares abstractedly toward the “Star of Death” in the hope of 
finding there the joy he had missed in life. Pearse’s patriotism 
too, like MacDonagh’s, had settled down into a long regret, 


Woe is me for the Gael! 
Seldom a mind joyous, 


only struggling up into an aspiration for better things, like fire 
through smoke, in the single poem “On the Fall of the Gael.” 
But neither Plunkett, whose heart did “volcanic burn with anger 
of the Sons of God,” nor Casement, upon the “rock where his 
Gaelic faith should bide its vow,” seem ever to have lost hope. 

MacDonagh’s verse is to a great extent rough in form and 
abstract in thought. His best poem, though, the “Envoi to ‘Songs 
of Myself,’” is free from both of these defects and it throbs 
with the passionate sadness of his own sad life. The first stanza 
reads: 

I send these creatures to lay a ghost, 
And not to raise- up fame! 


For I shrink from the way that they go almost 
As I shrink from the way that they came. 


But of the four, the warm soul of the young and gentle 
Plunkett was the richest soil for the bursting of the seed of 
poetry. From such poems as the “Envoi to ‘Songs of Myself’” 
of his master, MacDonagh, he may have learned how to make 
an echo of words create a haunting music of verse, but if so, he 
improved greatly upon the other. He had the patience of an 
artist, which his master lacked, and he added a delicacy of ex- 
pression very much like Francis Thompson’s own, as for instance 
in “White Dove of the Wild Dark Eyes,” that holds combined in 
every line the brilliance and the wonder of the title. His poetry 
too, however, is strongly tinged with the deep browns of death 
and disappointment that overspread all the poems here presented 
of Pearse and MacDonagh. The latter, in fact, says of himself 
that his “creed is only death.” 

The two poems of Sir Roger Casement are enough to justify 
the praise which Padraic Colum bestows upon him in the intro- 
duction of the volume. “If poetry comes out of intensity of 
vision, Roger Casement was potentially a great poet.” This in- 
troduction, by the way, contains a very valuable account of the 
lives of the poets and is no mean addition to the interest of the 
book. Lionel Johnson is the author of an introductory poem on 
“The Ways of War”; and “The Song of Red Hanrahan,” by W. 
B. Yeats, makes a noble conclusion to the volume. 


Ww. @ 5. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


John Foster’s romance, “The Bright Eyes of Danger” 
(Lippincott, $1.50), is well described as “a chronicle of the 
adventures of Edmund Layton of Darehope-in-Liddisdaill, 
in the troubled years 1745 and 1746; how he rode from the 
border to the Lothian and what befell him there; his quest 
on the Moray seaboard, and his personal dealings with tlie 
young Pretender; all of which came of meddling in other 
folks’ affairs.” The book is full of movement and seems to 
contain every picturesque character that a thrilling tale of 
“the forty-five” ought to have. Sylvia Chatfield Bates’s 
novel “The Geranium Lady” (Duffield, $1.25) is a well-con- 
structed love-story, of which the scene is laid in an Atlantic 











seaside resort. June is winsome, Miles is noble, and the 
island-folk quite true to life——‘For England” (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $1.50) is a collection of commonplace verses and 
stories by H. Fielding-Hall which are meant to stimulate 
recruiting. The author betrays both his ignorance of history 
and his anti-Christian bias when he absurdly remarks: “The 
greatest exhibitions of intelligence and patriotism occur in 
States which have thrown off religious ideas.” 





Mary Roberts Rhinehart, the author of “Through Glacier 
Park’’ (Houghton, Mifflin, $0.75), was one of a party of tourists 
who made a thorougl inspection of the wildest and, as some 
say, most beautiful of our national parks. The reader will find 
some fine descriptions of mountain, vale, and cafion, noble 
glaciers, sparkling blue lakes, awe-inspiring trails. The hope is 
expressed that the book will influence those who have the naming 
of our country’s peaks and passes, that so the modern names 
may be dropped and a return made to the more poetic Indian 
nomenclature. “Every peak, every butte, every river and lake 
of this country,” says Mrs. Rhinehart, “has been named by the 
Indians.” To preserve these names is the only way of perpetu- 
ating the legends of the red men.——The amateur botanist will 
gladly welcome Elizabeth Marie Dunham’s “How to Know the 
Mosses” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25). The mosses treated are 
those of the Northeastern United States, though many of the 
species here enumerated are common to other localities also. 
Such characteristics are dwelt upon as may be perceived without 
the aid of a lens. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Brothers, New York: 
Roma. Ancient, Subterranean and Modern Rome in Word and Picture. 
By Rev. Albert Kuhn, 0.S.B. D.D. With Preface by His Eminence, Car- 
dinal Gibbons. Part XVI. $0.35; A Retrospect. Three Score Years 
and Ten. Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. By a 
Member of the Congregation. $1.00; Master, Where Dwellest Thou? 
By Marie St. S. Ellerker. With a Preface by the Bishop of Northampton. 
$0.60; Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By Bishop Challoner. 
$1.00; The Wayside, A Priest’s Gleanings. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
$1.00. 

Bureau of Indian Missions, Washington: 
Kiahlik Iksa Nana-Aiyimmika I Katikisma. 

Columbia University Press, New York: 
American Men of Letters; Their Nature and Nurture. By Edwin 
Leavitt Clarke, Ph.D. $1.50; The Human Worth of Vigorous Think- 
ing. Essays and Addresses. By Cassius J. Keyser, Ph.D., ois 

George H. Doran Co., New York: 
With the Zionists in Gallipoli. By Lieut-Col. J. H. Patterson, D.S.C. 
Illustrated. $2.00. 

Duffield & Co., New York: 


The Geraniym Lady. By Sylvia Chatfield Bates. $1.25. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Action Front, By Boyd Cable. $1.35. 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 


The Business of Being a Friend. By Bertha Condé. $1.25. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia: 
American Boys’ Book of Bugs, Butterflies and Beetles. By Dan Beate 
By ohn 


With Illustrations, $2.00; The Bright Eyes of Danger. 


Foster. $1.35. 

A. N. Marquis & Company, Chicago: 
Who’s Who in America. A Biographical Dictionary of Notable Living 
Men and Women of the United States, Vol. IX, 1916-1917. Edited by 
Albert Nelson Marquis. $5.00. 

John Joseph McVey, Philadelphia: 
Games and Dances. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
A. Stecher, B.S.G. $1.50. 


The Mission Press, Techny, III.: 
Heroes of the Mission Field. By H. J. Wegener, S.V.D. $0.50. 


Charles A. O’Connor, New York: 
Sweet Olde Irish Songs. A Selection of Famous Celtic Airs and Ballads. 
Edited by Robert J. Cole and Harry C. Phibbs. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
The Gate of Asia. A Journey from the Persian Gulf to the Black Sea. 
By William Warfield. With 48 Illustrations. $2.50. 


Sherman, French & Co., Boston: 
Everyman Militant. A Modern Morality. 


The Science Press, New York: 
Rosmini’s Contribution to Ethical philosophy. By John Favata Bruno, 
cate. Archives of Philosophy. Edited by Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 

Joseph F. Wagner Co., New York: 

Short Sermons on Gospel Texts. By Rev. M. Bossaert. $1.00. 


By William 


By Ewing Rafferty. $1.00. 
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EDUCATION 
A Word to Catholic Parents 


HE world of today counts the worth of a man or woman 

in terms of results. Two questions are put, and on the 

answers to those questions will depend the popular and cor- 

rect estimate of personal preparedness. Those questions are: 

“What are you getting out of this life?” and “What are you 
laying up for the life to come?” 

It is a popularly accepted notion that the world is gener- 
ally concerned only with the things that concern it, and to 
a great extent that notion is true; but the world realizes that 
anyone who concentrates all his energies on winning a high 
place in the world to come is a valuable and safe man to do 
business with. He will be conscientious, reliable, exacting 
and just; he will judge himself as severely as he judges the 
world. Results, then, mean something big in today’s final 
judgment. Everyone is asked to account for the blessed ad- 
vantages he has received; and in this modern time advantages 
are merely a question of the proper disposition. He who 
wants may have them in supreme degree. 


THE VALUE OF SoLID EDUCATION 


The man who guides the destinies of 10,000 factory workers 
into full-fledged accomplishment and service will tell you 
that training brought him into that leadership. The woman 
who plays a powerful part in ministering to the wants of 
the ill, the poor, the forsaken, the unfortunate, will explain 
that, while the sweetly-disposed human heart within enables 
her to work mighty deeds in mercy and correction, efficiency, 
after all, elongates her ministering hand and enlarges her 
field. The doctor, the merchant, the lawyer, the chief, those 
mystic playfellows of fortune-telling, wishful, wide-hoping 
youth, will invariably insist that training is essential in their 
chosen lines of work. 

But they will be equally unanimous and insistent that the 
best preparation for their life-labor is a general, solid edu- 
cation. Those among the leaders of today’s world who have 
had the advantage of a carefully arranged training, duly 
voice their thanks; those who had no such advantage de- 
plore the lack, because they see in the distance the flights 
they might have made, the good they might have done, the 
fuller realizaton which might have come to them, had they 
received a broad, general preparation. 


GENERAL EDUCATION First 


Hence, Catholic fathers and mothers, I am directing to 
you this plea for the education of your sons and daughters. 
The business, the scientific, and even the religious world 
today, instead of getting wider, is getting smaller in inverse 
ratio to accomplishment. He who increases his prospects of 
success is the specialist. And yet a specialist, without a pre- 
vious general, well-balanced, securely founded training is a 
lost man and a dangerous animal to that portion of society 
in which he operates. 

In the United States, Catholic fathers and mothers, Cath- 
olic young men and women have exceptional opportunities 
to obtain a Catholic college training. It was not so in your 
time. Fifty years ago it was well-nigh impossible to obtain 
an advanced education; today it is conversely impossible to 
avoid getting one, unless neglect and lack of appreciation 
bias the view and cloud the mind. Catholic colleges for men 
anl women throw wide their doors and offer every invitation 
and inducement to worth-while, “live-wire,” willing youth. 
Untrained, thought-loose, mentally gangling youth enters 

and: emerges grounded in the essentials of material 
and spiritual life. And regardless of what climax is to cap 











one’s life, this preliminary grounding is more and more in- 
sisted upon as the years pass, because experience has demon- 
strated that it makes for real and lasting accomplishment. 


THEN SPECIALIZATION 


After the general training may come the specialization. 
He or she who, in this manner, becomes a specialist will be 
a useful member of society. When the feet are upon the 
earth, well planted and steadily poised, we may look at the 
stars. The anchorage will maintain our balance. In other 
words, the generally trained specialist will never come to 
think that the knowable universe is bound up in his personal 
field of endeavor; he will never try to solve the riddles of 
humanity or the problems of eternity according to the 
formule of his trade, profession, calling—alone! His general 
training has given him a wider outlook than that, for it has 
shown him that other channels lead to the same common 
watershed and that each bears with it sands of value. 


THE WortTH oF RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


While insisting repeatedly upon the value of a college 
training, I would not care to create the erroneous impression 
that the world will come more quickly to a young man or 
young woman because of a college training; but I do insist 
that that same incredulous world will come more quickly 
through the graduate’s work than it will through the un- 
trained work of one who has not had the graduate’s oppor- 
tunities. The college man or woman wins the prizes in to- 
day’s world. Better still, the Catholic college man or woman, 
or the Catholic young man or woman trained in a Catholic 
college, knows no bar to advancement. Ahd in this thought 
there need not be too much idea of glory, but merely the 
thought of doing better and greater things. Let us remember 
that preparedness is the world-encircling watchword in 
everything; let us remember, too, that preparedness in spir- 
itual matters has always been the motto of the Catholic 
Church. Material training now counts as it never did before. 
Catholic parents, it counts more now than it did in days 
when you looked out upon life questioningly yet hopefully. 
Tomorrow it will be valued still more highly. Spiritual, re- 
ligious training means more to its possessor now than it did 
when you were young, because the world at large has so little 
of the genuine and so much of the spurious. The premium 
on it tomorrow will be still higher. When your sons and 
daughters have succeeded you they will meet a situation which 
you today do not know. Then there will be even less of the 
genuine, the true, and the worthy, and only those who have 
been prepared can remain at large. 


CATHOLIC COLLEGES FoR CATHOLIC YOUTHS AND MAIDENS 


Catholic fathers and mothers, send your sons and daughters 
to the Catholic colleges. Give them the best. That best, in 
so far as your children are concerned, is to be found only 
within the walls of Catholic colleges. To send them else- 
where is to give them less than their right, for they have a 
right to be prepared. 

The Catholic colleges stand with their doors beckoning 
invitation. They stand surrounded by the alumni and alumne 
they have sent forth to accomplishment. The Catholic col- 
leges point to your sons and daughters, and then to the sons 
and daughters of their adoption, and seem to say: “Let yours 
be ours, and in rich measure we will prepare them for wide- 
reaching accomplishment in two worlds!” 

Catholic fathers and mothers, what do you think of that 
invitation? To you it is given to return the answer. Per- 
haps if the answer does not come now, another day may 
present for your answer a totally different proposition. 
EDWARD FRANCIS MOHLER, A.B., M.A, 
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SOCIOLOGY 
With Nuns for Targets 


ONTROVERSY is always wearisome, but sometimes it 
is necessary. A Milwaukee Catholic journal, not con- 
tent with calling attention to America’s “glaring misstate- 
ment” of an important question affecting the New York 
Catholic charities, seems determined to continue its mistaken 
attitude toward the maligned private child-caring institu- 
tions of the metropolis. The matter is in no sense personal; 
but I regret exceedingly that a Catholic journal should even 
appear to array itself against a work for children which is 
second in importance only to the parochial schools. 


THE Point at ISSUE 


The point at issue is easily determined. Early in April, 
1916, the following comment on the New York Charities in- 
vestigation was printed by the Milwaukee weekly: 


The wisest policy for the Catholic institutions, therefore, 
is to challenge full and thorough investigation, and to show 
the disposition of every cent they got from the public 
treasury. 


This assumption, for assumption it is, that the Catholic in- 
stitutions do not “challenge full and thorough investigation,” 
and that they do not “show the disposition of every cent they 
got from the public treasury,” came under my notice toward 
the middle of June. In America for June 24, I wrote in 
comment: 


Do the Catholic institutions, caring for children com- 
mitted by the city or State, refuse to allow regular and 
complete inspections by the public authorities? 

No; and they never did. 


On July 1, my Milwaukee critic characterizes my assertion 
as “a glaring misstatement,” advising me to “post up on the 
history of the controversy.” 

Brushing aside personalities, the question at issue is plain. 
I state that the Catholic institutions, as described above, do 
not refuse, and have never refused, to allow regular and com- 
plete inspections by the public authorities. My critic con- 
tends that this is “a glaring misstatement.” It is important 
to keep the simple issue clearly in view. 


THE MILWAUKEE ARGUMENT 
Under the caption “Tell the Truth,” my critic writes: 


(1.) We recently said, editorially, with reference to the 
New York charities wrangle that the wise policy for the 
Catholic institutions was “to challenge full and thorough 
investigation, and show the disposition of every cent they 
got from the city treasury 

(2.) We thought the a trouble began right there. We 
understood that the finance department of the city of New 
York was not satisfied with the information given it by 
the institutions as to the disposition of public moneys paid 
such institutions, and desired further investigation, which 
investigation, instead of being welcomed, was resisted by 
the said institutions. 


To strengthen his case, the Milwaukee editor proceeds to 
quote a letter from William A. Prendergast, Comptroller of 
the City of New York, dated June 16, 1916: 


Your letter of the 14th inst. has been received. During 
the years 1910, 1911 and 1912, there was a very serious 
dispute between this department [Department of Finance] 
and the Catholic charitable institutions regarding the city’s 
right to examine the books of record and account of all 
aid. The institutions had been in the habit of regularly 
submitting reports of their work, but there had practically 
been no audit of these reports by the city authorities. 

The question in dispute, however, was very satisfactorily 
settled in the latter part of the year 1912, and the rules of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment adopted at that 





time, and which still obtain, provide that the city has the 
right to examine the books and record and account of all 
the institutions, as far as these books of record and account 
relate to institutional activities. New forms for the purpose 
of making annual reports were prepared at the same time, 
and none of the institutions have declined to render the 
reports. 

This, I think, answers your inquiry. Regarding the other 
matters mentioned in your letter, I prefer to express no 
opinion, as this department has not been connected with 
this controversy in any way. 


It was this letter which moved my critic to accuse me of 
making “a glaring misstatement.” 

With the evidence from Milwaukee in hand, 
attention to four points: 


I would call 


THE ARGUMENT ANALYZED 


(1.) The assumption in paragraph 1, above, that the insti- 
tutions do not “show the disposition of every cent they got 
from the city treasury,” is refuted by the very text of the 
Prendergast letter. “The question in dispute,” writes Mr. 
Prendergast, “was very satisfactorily settled in the latter 
part of 1912.” How, then, can it be an issue in 1916, since, 
according to Mr. Prendergast himself, for nearly four years 
“none of the institutions have declined to render the reports”? 

(2.) The “understanding” in paragraph 2, is likewise over- 
turned by Mr. Prendergast. “We understood,” says the Mil- 
waukee critic, “that the Finance Department of the city of 
New York was not satisfied with the information given it 
by the institutions.” Mr. Prendergast writes that all dissatis- 
faction, even to himself, was removed in 1912, with the adop- 
tion of certain rules by the Board of Estimate. He adds, so 
little does the Charities investigation affect him, that “this 
department has not been connected with this controversy 
[of 1916] in any way.” Is this sufficient, or does my critic 
still believe that the whole matter is a quarrel over finance? 

(3.) According to Mr. Prendergast, “the institutions had 
been in the habit of regularly submitting reports of their 
work,” but “there had been practically no audit of these re- 
ports by the city authorities.” How does this make my as- 
sertion that the institutions had never refused to allow all 
proper inspection “a glaring misstatement”? When Mr. Pren- 
dergast admits that the institutions regularly submitted re- 
ports of their work to the city, he admits that the institu- 
tions were doing all that in law and justice could be required 
of them. It neither was, nor now is, any part of an institu- 
tion’s function to compel a city official to do his duty. Mr. 
Prendergast does not add, however, that from the year 1900, 
the institutions made monthly reports in great detail to the 
State Board of Charities, and annually, or oftener, if required, 
to the City Comptroller, nor does he call attention to the fact 
that these reports were made under oath. Does our Mil- 
waukee editor wish to imply that, up to Mr. Prendergast’s 
time, the priests, nuns and Brothers of New York were en- 
gaged in embezzling practices which they strove to cover 
by repeated perjury? 


THE ACCOUNTANTS’ REPORT 


(4.) Because of the shameless attacks on the private in- 
stitutions which terminated in 1912, the ecclesiastical author- 
ities of New York and Brooklyn engaged a firm of public 
accountants, Messrs. Patterson, Teale & Dennis, to make a 
thorough investigation, extending over a period of years, of 
all the books of record and accounts of the Catholic institu- 
tions. After months of patient research, these expert ac- 
countants reported that of all the sums received in part pay- 
ment for services rendered, not one penny had been misused 
or misappropriated by the Catholic child-caring agencies. 
This accounting was done well; not well enough, however, 
to prevent a Milwaukee editor from advising the institutions 
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to “show the disposition of every cent they got from the 
public treasury.” 

There is such a thing as killing a butterfly with a cannon, 
and perhaps I am wasting powder and ball. My contention 
that “the Catholic child-caring institutions do not refuse and 
have never refused to allow regular and complete inspection 
by the public authorities” is in no wise affected by the some- 
what ambiguous statement, that for the years 1910, 1911 and 
1912, during which period bills were regularly rendered by 
the institutions and regularly paid by Comptroller Prender- 
gast after due investigation and auditing, “there was a very 
serious dispute between this department and the Catholic 
charitable institutions, regarding the city’s right to examine 
the books of the institutions receiving city aid.” A burglar 
attacked by you while breaking into your house would de- 
scribe his predicament in precisely the same words. Your 
resistance and his aggression would constitute “a very seri- 


ous dispute,” but this would not prove that you were wrong 


and the burglar right. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1910 


The burglar simile, applied to the “investigations” which 
began about 1910, does not seem far-fetched. A system of 
accounting, devised by Mr. Bird S. Coler and Mr. Edgar J. 
had been adopted by the State Board for use in the 
institutions. The system was full, simple and accurate. It 
satisfied the State Board, it satisfied the Charities Commis- 
sioner of the city, it satisfied the institutions, and it satisfied 
the three Comptrollers who successively held office from 1897 
until 1910. But it did not satisfy the reformers, who began 
to blossom about this latter year. Something had to be done, 
and John Purroy Mitchel, then President of the Board of 
Aldermen, and William A. Prendergast, Comptroller of the 
city, were appointed by the Board of Estimate to “investi- 
gate” the private charitable institutions. Examiners were 
selected and sent out through the city. “Their instructions 
writes the late Hon. Michael J. Drummond, 
“They were to 


Levy, 


were definite,” 
at the time City Commissioner of Charities. 


take no one’s word.” 


The Catholic institutions readily opened their 
business books containing records of city funds, as did the 
other institutions. The examiners, following instructions, de- 
manded their Community or Chapter Books; books that 
the Archbishop himself could see only through courtesy. 
The Sisters resented this as a great outrage on their honor 
and privacy. The examiners sent to Catholic institutions 
were told to look for checks payable to prominent clerjy 
and to report such “suspicious items” as “conscience funds” 
and “missionary masses” and “to make an examination of 
all the books of accounts and check books of this institu- 
tion, whether relating specifically to funds paid such insti- 
tution or not.” These instructions were signed “John Purroy 
Mitchel, President of the Board of Aldermen” and “William 
A. Prendergast, Comptroller.” 


It would appear, then, that “the very serious dispute” arose, 
not over the city’s right to inspect the records of the insti- 
tutions, but because of the claim made by certain individuals, 
for purposes which they know best, that the city could in- 
spect books which in no ,way pertained to it. 

As a result, the harassed institutions were delayed in their 
routine work for months. A cry of “graft” had been set up, 
but with the exception of a few ordinary errors, the accounts 
of ali the institutions were found to be absolutely correct. 
“If there had been any serious errors in the institutions’ 
accounts,” writes Mr. Drummond, “they would have been 
discovered in the course of the regular examinations systemat- 
ically conducted by the Finance Department.” 

I will but add that, for the last eighteen years, both the 
Comptroller and the Commissioner of Charities have had 





complete jurisdiction over the institutions, and with this my 
Milwaukee critic, so far as I am concerned, may fly off into 


space. 
Four DocuMENTsS 


Four interesting documents on this matter are here ap- 
pended. The first is from the Auxiliary-Bishop of New York, 
the Right Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, D.D.; the others are fur- 
nished me by the three Comptrollers of the City of New 
York, from 1897 to 1910. Commenting on the Prendergast 
letter, the Bishop said in an interview granted on July 2: 


It is certainly incorrect to hold that the Catholic institu- 
tions for dependent children at any time refused inspection 
by the city or State authorities. They had nothing to hide; 
they have nothing to hide today. You can walk into any one 
of them today, and you always could. The inspectors were 
uniformly received with courtesy, and every facility for 
inspection was placed at their disposal. When possible, 
their recommendations were followed. In my opinion, far 
from being under-inspected, our institutions were at times 
investigated to a useless and harmful degree. Nor is it 
true to say that the institutions ever refused the authorities 
access to all books relating to their dealings with the city, 
or that they refused to allow a proper audit. At the same 
time I hold strongly that the private funds and private 
concerns of a religious community or institution form no 
proper part of a complete city audit. But no one can truth- 
fully say that there has ever béen even a tendency on the 
part of the institutions, either to misuse or waste moneys 
paid by the municipality towards the care of dependent chil- 
dren, or to refuse to allow a full and complete investiga- 
tion by the proper authorities. 

Everyone acquainted with the situation must admit the ab- 


solute truth of Bishop Hayes’s contention. 
STATEMENT OF COMPTROLLER COLER 


The second document was sent me by the Hon. Bird S. 
Coler, Comptroller of the City of New York from 1897 to 


1901: 


Dear FATHER BLAKELY: | 
During my administration of the Comptroller’s office, the 


private institutions never refused the city access to their 
books, nor did any institution refuse to audit its accounts. 
This statement I make on my own authority and on the 
authority of the present Supervisor of Charities in the 
Comptroller’s office, who also occupied that position when 
I was Comptroller. Nor did the private institutions refuse 
to allow investigation of their work by the city or State 
authorities. They were absolutely open to any investigation, 
either of their fitness to care for dependents, or of the dis- 
position of funds paid by the city for the care of these 
dependents. The institutions did their part, and if the city 
failed in its duty at any time, that, certainly, was not the 
fault of the institutions. They were not trying to operate 
under cover of secrecy. The Charities Commissioner and 
the Comptroller, during ‘my time and since my time, had 
and now have, complete jurisdiction. I knew exactly what 
I was doing when I authorized the payment, under the law, 
of city funds to the institutions. This payment was no 
grant, no gratuity, no “charity,” but was made on coy basis 
of services rendered the city. The city was simply paying 
its bills, paying them after due teas * and getting 
a good bargain at that. S. Corer. 


The third document is from Mr. Edwin "i Verte City 
Comptroller from 1901 to 1905. 


CoMPTROLLER Grout’s OPINION 


After remarking that formerly these matters were not 
submitted to the newspapers and irresponsible “investi- 
gators,” but to the institutions themselves, Mr. Grout allowed 
himself to be catechised: 


Q. During your administration as Comptroller, were the 
private institutions for the care of children, —_ by the 
city on the basis of services rendered? A. Y 

Q. Is it true that during this period, there wap. no inspec- 
tion of these institutions satisfactory to you as Comptroller? 


A. No. 
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Q. Was the attitude of the officials of these institutions 
one of unwillingness to allow the city authorities to make 
all due and proper investigation of their fitness to care for 
dependents, and to inspect their accounts so far as these 
related to the city? A. No. 


A curious error pointed out by both Mr. Coler and Mr. 
Grout is the use of the term “city aid” granted the institu- 
tions. Since the city could not possibly undertake to care 
for all dependent children, and further, since the institutions 
spend more than they receive from the city, the financial ad- 
vantage is the city’s. 


COMPTROLLER METZ TESTIFIES 


Reduced to writing, some of the opinions of Mr. H. A. 
Metz, Comptroller from 1905 to 1910, are as follows: 


Q. Is it true that while you were Comptroller, there was 
no system of auditing and accounting in connection with 
the private institutions receiving city money? 

A. It is not true. Every child was checked up through 
the Bureau of Charities, and no payments were made, 
except on the basis of service rendered the city. I myself 
was in touch with many of the institutions; the Reports 
made by the State Board and by the Staff of inspectors 
connected with the Charities Department were at my dis- 
posal. 

Q. But weren’t you obliged to fight continually to protect 
the just rights of the city over the private institutions? 

A. We were not. It is utterly false to say that the attitude 
of the institutions was suspicious and hostile. The 
books of all the institutions, so far as they related to the 
City of New York and its dependents, were always open 
to us and were continually checked up. All information 
we asked from the institutions was given us cheerfully 
and even gladly. There was never any trouble that amounted 
to anything, because all the parties were working in harmony 
towards a good end. We did not seek to pry into the private 
affairs of the institutions, or into matters which in no way 
concerned us, but we had more real inspection, helpful in- 
spection, and real investigation than the present hue and 
cry will ever get. 

Mr. Metz’s statement, “we did not seek to pry into the pri- 
vate affairs of the institutions, or into matters which in no 
way concerned us,” would make an excellent rule for the 
horde of professional “investigators” now singing one an- 
other’s praises across the lower end of Manhattan. But it is 
not in the least likely that it will be adopted by them. Paul 
Pry will remain Paul Pry to the end; Peeping Tom will not 
change his despicable nature, and unless Catholics stir them- 
selves to a vigorous defense of their institutions, a motley 
crew of investigators will soon be abroad with poisoned ar- 
rows seeking nuns for targets. . i 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The latest estimate on the “carry-over” of wheat for July 
is furnished by a Chicago statistician. It is 211,000,000 bushels 
as compared with 55,000,000 bushels last year: “The present 
surplus is the largest in many years, if not the largest on 
record;. last year it was next to the smallest. On the basis 
of a 750,000,000-bushel crop this year, with a carry-over of 
211,000,000 bushels, there would be a total supply of 961,000,000 
bushels for the coming season, compared with one of 1,066,- 
000,000 a year ago.” In the Middle Western wheat-belt condi- 
tions are better than they were during May, and merchants 
are feeling satisfied. Cutting begins this month, and then the 
farmer relies on sunshine and fair skies to obtain the best 
results. 


—_— 


The willingness of employers throughout the country to 
facilitate mobilization has been a splendid manifestation of 
patriotism. It shows that there was more than empty sentiment 





in the recent preparedness parades. A parallel is furnished by 
the employees of the Borough of Manhattan, New York. In an- 
swer to the Borough President’s request for an expression of 
opinion as to how to meet the situation occasioned by the ab- 
sence of many of their fellow-workmen on military duty, the 
men replied that they had entered into “a unanimous agreement 
to work overtime without extra pay, and, if necessary, to forego 
vacations in order to perform the services of men called to the 
front.” These citizens are an army of reserve. Apropos of this 
the New York Sun fittingly comments: “Since this is the spirit 
of the American nation, concern must concentrate entirely on 
the military, legislative and administrative authorities whose high 
duty it is to see that the nation does not suffer the unpleasant 
consequences of unpreparedness.” As it is now, everybody but 
the Government seems “prepared.” 


Father Gerardo Decorme, S.J., editor of the Revista Catolica, 
contributes a very interesting paper on “Catholic Education in 
Mexico” to the Catholic Historical Review for July. The writer 
covers the history of public instruction from the days of the 
Conquest to the Revolution of Madero. It is interesting to read: 


The education of women of all classes was perhaps the 
one to which most attention was given all over Mexico. 
The Presidents, Manuel Gonzalez and Porfirio Diaz, brought 
over from France the Religious of the Sacred Heart, in 
whose Colleges of Guanajuato, Mexico City, San Luis 
Potosi, Guadalajara and Monterey, young girls were being 
educated in the sciences, social customs and domestic occu- 
pations, with as much perfection as in the most civilized 
nations. In this work the Carmelite Sisters, the Sisters of 
the Incarnate Word, and many others, were occupied in 
the higher branches of education as well as in the ele- 
mentary schools, asylums, day nurseries, reformatories, etc. 

Probably from 4,000 to 6,000 Catholic Colleges were in 
existence in Mexico, where the rising generation were being 
taught their civic, moral and religious duties; and their 
graduates were spreading over the country a social, intel- 
lectual and scientific culture with a success which the official 
institutions never succeeded in reaching. ® 


It has taken only four years to destroy libraries, scientific 
laboratories, museums, works of art, and all educational equip- 
ment built up through the centuries under the care of the Church 
that “has always blocked progress and tabooed science.” The 
Catholic teachers have been imprisoned, robbed, exiled or killed, 
and their teaching forbidden. It has not been reported what the 
armies of progress now running riot across the Rio Grande 
have done to further culture or learning or virtue. Perhaps the 
much-desired information will be forthcoming in the First Chief’s 
next note to Washington. , 





In an article on the honor system, by the warden of the Iowa 
State Penitentiary, that appeared in a recent issue of the Castle, 
a magazine edited by the Reverend George Waring, Chaplain of 
the U. S. Disciplinary Barracks, Governors Island, New York, 
the writer refers to the unreal pictures of so-called real life 
thrown on the screens today: 

The man who makes good is rarely ever advertised. Be- 
hold the “yellow” and the “mellow” drama in the “movies” 
and real life. Here we do not find stories of normal homes 
and normal people, but freaks and fancies, that feed otir 
lustful eyes as we gaze on the fluttering canvas. We must 
have the sensational, the perverted, the out-of-the-ordinary. 
It must give us a thrill and a chill every minute. 


Still we wonder at sudden outbursts of infantile criminality, 
and the moving-picture interests solemnly aver there is no need 
for censorship of films. * 





The plea that audiences want the modern problem-play and 
the indecent film is frequently advanced by many managers 
as an explanation of the wretched moral atmosphere of 
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theaters. But Gilbert Guest’s “Meg Burns,” which has been 
playing to crowded houses in Omaha, appears to: give the lie to 
this contention. A contributor to the True Voice of Omaha 
comments : 


Most playwrights of this country have nothing but natural 
convictions to fall back upon and, therefore, the large ma- 
jority of current plays depend for their “philosophy” on the 
passion of love. A few venture to make use of such motives 
as filial duty, parental tenderness, honor or patriotism. All 
of these motives are blended together in Gilbert Guest’s 
“Meg Burns.” Never before have we seen a more demon- 
strative and, if I may use the term, applausive audience. 
Characters in this production, I shall safely wager, have 
marked a record in being encored ten times in the very 
same scene. The play is most amusing, interesting and at- 
tractive, and this, not in spite of the more serious aspects, 
but because there is in the play such an assertion of strong 
and rational purpose that the intelligent audience feels the 
moral of it all to be true and sound. A tale of real life may 
or may not be attractive, but a tale grounded on true human 
and patriotic insight always touches the human heart. Such 
is the play “Meg Burns.” 


Broadway has much to learn from Omaha. Maybe other 
things besides suggestive scenes can win the applause of theater- 
goers in the metropolis. It might be worth the Broadway man- 
agers’ while to try a decent play with a healthy moral motive, 
at least now and again. 





In Mrs. Katherine Fullerton Gerould’s article on “The Leper 
Settlement on Molokai,” in the July Scribner’s, is this discern- 
ing portrait of the Sisters and a tribute to their heroic work: 


The Bishop Home, for women and girls, at Kalaupapa 
corresponds to the Baldwin Home, for men and boys, at 
Kalawao; and here, even in the Sisters’ tiny cottage facing 
out on their green compound, was the authentic convent at- 
mosphere. Mother Maryanne, in her little parlor, was the 
blood-kin of all superiors I have ever known; the same 
soft, yellowed skin, with something both tender and sexless 
in the features; the same gentle aristocratic gaiety; the 
same tacit endeavor to make human pity coterminous with 
God’s., Like other superiors I have known, from childhood 
up, she seemed an old, old woman who had seen many 
things. It was only when one stopped to think of the pre- 
cise nature of those things which, in thirty years on Molokai, 
Mother Maryanne has seen, that the breath failed. . . . 
She confessed apologetically that the night had been hot 
and sleep difficult. And once again the malihinis felt sheer 
impotent rage that they could not, with their own hands, 
wrench the Federal dynamo from its magnificent founda- 
tions and give Mother Maryanne an electric fan. Rage, 
however, iS the distinguishing mark of the malihini—no 
such emotion stalks abroad in heroic Kalaupapa “You 
wouldn’t think we’d be busy here,” Mother Maryanne ven- 
tured, smiling, “but there is a good deal to do.” So natural 
has it come to seem, to five Sisters, to manage life for some 
eighty-odd lepers. The youngest inmate of the Bishop 
Home is five, the oldest eighty. It was not hard to imagine 
the Sisters busy. As we walked out across the compound, 
set round with cottages, a Sister—pink-and-white and bloom- 
ing—waved her free hand at us from a porch. The other 
hand held the bandaged stump of a leper. Beside the two a 
woman squatted on the Janai; a creature of no age or race, 
her head a mere featureless lump. 


The heroic work at Molokai has gone on without the help of 
Charities Commissions, strong-minded public officials whose 
strength rests on calumny, and noble-hearted citizen-committees 
brave enough to write commendatory letters. The power that 
makes Molokai possible is the same that makes the calumniated 
institutions of New York possible, the power of prayer and 
Catholic zeal. What a menace it is to the State! 





In the course of an address to the citizens of Oyster Bay, on 
July Fourth, ex-President Roosevelt pointedly remarked that 
“if what was happening in the last three years in Mexico is 
peace, I should prefer war as the more peaceful.” His utterance 





as regard individual responsibility in national life, though not 





at all flattering to modern American citizenship, is a fearless 
expression of a plain truth: 


If you come to Fourth of July celebrations only to applaud 
the fine sentiments and say how glad you are that in the past 
the people did not put safety ahead of the nation’s honor 
and interest, you might just as well go home. Go home if 
Sar are only concerned about your rights and not about 

uties. 

Where there is equality there must be equality of duty, 
and no man is fit to be a free man unless he is prepared to 
do his best. No nation is either fit to be free or will per- 
manently be permitted to be free unless it is able to protect 
all of its own rights with all of its own power. 

It is with a nation as with an individual. You mothers and 
fathers here, if you bring up your children to think that all 
they ought to be concerned with is a good time in life, you 
will make them unfit to be fellow-citizens of self-respecting 
people. If father or mother brings up a boy or a girl to 
feel that nothing else counts except the “movies” and enjoy- 
ment, then that boy or girl won't be fit to be a man or a 
woman. ; 

You all know that it is just the same thing in the life of 
a nation. If we bring up our sons to feel that all they have 
to do is to sit back without a sense of duty, and say how 
smart our Yankee nation is and how fortunate we are to 
be on this side of the ocean, the nation won’t last long be- 
cause it doesn’t deserve to last long. 


Americans are so accustomed to hear public orators tell them 


of their rights, that it is a pleasing relief to hear a prominent 
American stress the duty-phase of citizenship. 





The Rochester Post-Express remarks anent the Charities In- 


vestigation: 


Religious issues were dragged in; short and ugly words 
throve where decencies best belonged. The most worthy 
utterance in the public procedure came from John H. 
Bowers, attorney for the State Board. He said:* “There is 
no Christian in this State today who is not sad because of 
this contest, all in the name of Christian charity. I cannot 
see what good is to come of it. I am sorry whenever I 
see good men go down; sorry when I have to take a hand in 
it.” 


Every citizen’s sadness should come from the spectacle of 


lies and calumny masking behind the cloak of justice, and speak- 
ing in the name of authority. 





A new steel car is now in use by the Department of Commerce 


for carrying live fish long distances. 


In the center of the car, running lengthwise on each side, 
are insulated tanks with a total capacity for 130 ten-gallon 
cans, in which the fish are held. During transportation the 
fish will be furnished with oxygen and fresh water by means 
of air and water pumps, operated by a six-horse-power 
steam boiler. . . . Fish are distributed by the Bureau of 
Fisheries in every State of the Union, some 10,000 individual 
applications being filled annually in addition to the large 
public plants of the so-called commercial species in_the 
Great Lakes and coastal streams of the seaboards. This 
phase of the Bureau’s work has grown to enormous pro- 
portions, and in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, forty- 
nine species were propagated. The total output of these 
was over four and a half billions, which were planted in 
every State and Alaska. Some idea of the magnitude of the 
work of distributing fish is indicated by the fact that it in- 
volved 637,716 miles of travel, of which 146,544 was by the 
Bureau’s special cars and the remainder by car messengers. 


-These marine and fresh-water fish and invertebrates were 


collected and hatched by 40 stations and 95 sub-stations lo- 
cated in 34 States and Alaska. In addition, 8,404,000 food 
and game fishes were rescued from overflooded lands and 
returned in safety to the streams; otherwise they would 
ave perished in the temporary ponds left by the receding 


waters. 


Those who love the rod and line will be thankful for this 


work. But can no one coax some “Department” to take an in- 
terest in our fast-disappearing birds? 











